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Meet the new 
Solophenyl Brown BG L Extra 


the latest development in the Solophenyl Color series. Gifted 
with extraordinary fastness to light (as are all Solopheny! Colors) 
Solophenyl Brown B G L Extra, as a self color, produces many 
of the popular shades of brown and tan. In combination with 
Solophenyl Browns G L and R L practically any shade of brown 
is achieved without having to resort to radical shading elements 
such as reds, yellows, or blues. 





Interesting also is its fastness to washing, perspiration and water 
particularly when used on viscose rayons. 


Booklet 62M shows Solophenyl Brown B G L Extra on cotton, 


rayon and spun rayon and is available to you. 
* Patent applied for. 
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fer perseverance...each of a very special 
itacturer, for example, whose supplies of many 
als are sharply curtailed or completely cut off can do either 
of two things. He can hope that conditions will be alleviated. Or, as 
many others are doing, he can apply himself to the investigation of 
non-critical substitute materials, among which may very well be 
some that are adaptable to his requirements. 

That is why we regard these times as providing opportunities to 
bring into practical use many new materials developed here at 
Cyanamid. The values of these may well extend beyond the present 
emergency and provide the means for new manufacturing and 
processing developments. Our research chemists will be glad to 
counsel you on the use of such materials in the solution of your 
problem. There is no obligation. 
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Gentlemen: 
The ; 
ile As each day prings Us one day 
- closer %t° victory, we pause t extend our 
many most sincere gongratuLation® o the tex 
ither 4ile industry or the giant strides in 
Ir, as production made over these many months 
on , 
ae "The everlastinsé teamwork" --- 
tl be the "know-how" gained through years of 
experienc? a... “nole-nearted devotion 
te +o duty nave turned yesterday § jmpossi- 
ian a pilities into ,omorrow' S ,ocomplisnments - 
ea 
sent production tells its own story: 
and Accomplishmen’s such as yours merit the 
d to highest praise -" and help +remendously to 
pring the jnevitable victory: 
your 
sincge 7’ 
ae ? 
ENERS 
SENTS | 
JSTRY 
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~~ clothes like the linen shorts and 
cotton shirt shown here should be processed 
with the same care as far costlier fabrics. 
That's why so many producers of these fab- 
rics rely entirely on Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
processing agents. They are made specially 
for the textile industry! 

\sk vour C.P.P. representative about spe- 
cific applications of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


wetting, scouring, fulling and dispersing agents 


in your plant. And remember—in spite of 


style and material changes resulting from the 
war, these high-quality soaps and detergents 
are effective on any type of fabric. They are 


truly dependable! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE.- 
PEET CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City, Kansas 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, California 
* * * 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES - ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
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Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps — everyday. 


A SALUTE TO THE ARMY WAACS! 


The Waacs, that splendid corp of trained 
specialists are doing a fine job in many 
fields of Army effort, both at home and 
abroad. In their attractive uniforms, as 
serviceable as they are good looking, the 
Waacs make an impressive appearance. 
The American Textile Industry is doing 
a wonderful job in the production of 
Waac uniforms from design to finish. 


Onyx Research and Production, along 
with mills and finishing plants, are help- 
ing make, the uniforms of the Waacs and 
other war textiles, better looking—longer 
wearing. 

Onyx Research may be able to help 
you with your processing and finishing 
problems. Our chemists and technicians 
are at your service. Your inquiries solicited. 


XYNOMINE 


ETERNALURE PHI-O@-SOL ONYXSAN 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New Englard Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence R. | harlotte Offi 
Mid-Western Representatives: Maher Col 


r & Chemical Co 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical ¢ Ltd 


Montreal 


July 5, 1943 
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JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, li 


75 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


luly 5, 1943 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


ye" Ly. PHILADELPHIA BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND 


AQuatsec QM 


A REVOLUTIONARY NEW DEVELOPMENT IN 
WAX EMULSION, JONE-BATH WATER REPELLENTS! 


AQUA-SEC QM is fhe first new development of importance in 
wax emulsion, one-§ath water repellents since their introduction. 
Here are the amazing facts about AQUA-SEC QM in a nut-shell: 


* Water-thin, summer and winter, all concentrations. 


* Perfect stability without use of glue, gelatin, casein, petrolatum, 
or other fillers. 


Exceptional penetrating power because of water-thin viscosity. 


Permanently odorless . . . no putrefaction possible . . . because 
no glue, gelatin, casein, or other protein fillers used. 


Extreme stability to alkalis; therefore most suitable for finishing 
sulphur-dyed goods. 


Does not thicken pad liquor where deposit of 2% wax is required. 





Lower cost per yard, comparable efficiency, than all other types 
of water-repellents. 


Meets Quartermaster Specifications OQMG 24A and PQD 115B. 


AQUATIZE QM combines Aqua-Sec QM and Puratize 
Process. Meets all government specifications where 
non-toxic, mildew-resistant, water-repellent finishes 
are required. 


Inquiries are invited 


AQUA-SEC CORPORATION 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


luly 5, 1943 








PERKINS 
AUTOMATIC 
BIN PILERS 


PATENTED 









———— You 
— —— cannot 
afford to 
pile by hand 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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If You Are Keeping Up With NEW Chemicals 


Better Investigate These 


THEY ARE AVAILABLE 
IN RESEARCH QUANTITIES 





For men thinking about today’s problems 
and tomorrow’s products, these are chemi- 
cals that should be studied. They are the 
newest products of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, a primary producer 
of synthetic organic chemical raw materials. 

Although most of our products areshipped 
in tank-cars and fifty-five gallon drums, 
many of these research chemicals are so 
new that they can be supplied only as 
experimental samples. Some, however, are 
now in semi-commercial production. 


Information about these new chemicals 





AMINES 
Isopropanolamine 
Diisopropanolamine 
Methyldiethanolamine 
Dimethylethanolamine 
Tetraethanolammonium 

Hydroxide 
Acetoacet-o-toluidide 
Sodium Acetoacetyl-p- 

sulfanilate 
Methyl Morpholine 
Ethyl Morpholine 
Phenyl Morpholine 


ETHERS 
Diethyl “Cellosolve” 
Hexyl Ether 
Dimethyl! Dioxane 
Benzyl “Cellosolve” 


ALCOHOLS 
Ethylbutanol 
Hexanol 


ESTERS 
Butyl “Cellosolve” Acetate 
Methyl “Carbitol” Acetate 
Ethylbutyl Acetate 
Diglycol Diacetate 
Glycol Diformate 


ACETALS 
Methyl “Cellosolve” Acetal 
Dichlorethyl Formal 
4-Methyl Dioxolane 


ALDEHYDES AND KETONES 

















—_ _ . ailing ._ _— Glyoxal | 
as been given in recent advertisements anc Glyoxal Bisulfite | 
: . . e Acetonylacetone 
is now compiled in a leaflet, Chemicals ee og ™ 
° . or) ee o D »hyd D tic Acid 
Available in “Research” Quantities. Send i ann onaliga 
CHLORINATED COMPOUNDS 
for your copy. Trichlorethane 
2 : Dichlorisopropyl Ether 
Triglycol Dichloride For 
POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS 4 
Me 
nor 
For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street UCC} New York, N. Y. 
PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC: CREMIC ALS — 
July 5, 194 
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FUNGICIDE G AQUAROL* 


For mildew-proofing all types of military fabrics For producing a water-repellent finish on 
— insect netting, jungle canopies, tentage, sleep- uniform cloths, overcoatings and other military 
ing bags, webbing, camouflage netting, etc. fabrics — used in a single bath treatment with 
Meets government specifications. Non-toxic, Fungicide G to impart mildew resistance and 
non-irritating. water repellency. 













“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Newark, New Jersey 


"4 Chiartsias O. ine. 
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APPROVED COMPOUNDS FOR 


MILDEW-PROOFING 


MILDEW-PROOF TYPE 2 (Cuprammonium)* 
MILDEW-PROOF TYPE 3 (Copper Ammonium Fluoride)* 


Two thoroughly dependable compounds for mildew-proofing; tested 
and proved by finishers of military fabrics. These products are ap- 
proved for government work and widely used in treating U. S. service 


burlap and osnaburg. 


MILDEW-PROOF TYPE 2 and TYPE 3 avoid solvent difficul- 
ties and are applicable to all vegetable fabrics (cotton, linen, jute, 
paper, sisal, hemp). Suited for mold, mildew and rot resistance under 
every climatic condition. Samples and further information upon 


request. 


*These two products. designated as Types 2 and 3 ina recent release 


by U. S. Army, meet all government specifications. 


JACQUES WOLF so 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lll., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic Soda 


Uniformly High Quality from 
a Conveniently Nearby Source 


Uniform in analysis, car after car, WESTVACO 
TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA gives excellent, 
low-cost results in wet. processing. 


Liquid + Flake + Solid 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S$. C 
Chicago, Il., Newark, Calif. 











Moisture and mildew can do more damage to § straight repellent; another type as a repellent and 


military materials than bombs for they never miss mildew preventative. 


: 
: 
: 


their target. Stopping moisture-mildew menace , “a. 
. 8 PpIng If youre working on or toward a military contract, 


to hundreds of war-useful materials is the job of roelll Geil eat: Aeeaiel tas teen dene neat 


uapel group of Fanco products. bag PS 
the Aquapel group P rigid government specifications. A call, letter or 


There is a type of Aquapel suited to every fabric wire will get Aquapel working for you. 


and need. Aquapel can be applied ina single bath Webbing Requires Aquapel Sleeping Bags Need Aquapel 
Seer ; Shelter Tents Need Aquapel For Uniform Cloth Use Aquapel 
operation. | One type Aquapel can be used as a Woolen Overcoating Needs Aquapel Shroud Lines Need Aquapel 


Camouflaged Insect Nets Require Aquapel 


Selving Finishing Problems Since 1904 . In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N.C. 
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Eastman Diazo A\E\aayuCe: 





Eastman Diazo Navy Blue B, a highly dispersed dye base, produces bright, 
full shades of navy when dyed on cellulose acetate rayon. Before development, the dyed 
ground is yellow, which acts as a guide for determining final shade depth. Navy Blue B 


gives excellent penetration of tightly twisted fabrics at either high or low temperatures 





and is recommended for both jig and box dyeings. It not only meets the general commer- 

cial fastness requirements, but offers good resistance to washing, sublimation, and crocking. 
it and 

Navy Blue B is a chemically new dyestuff developed in the Eastman laboratories to fill a 
sack specific need. A wide variety of colors in other Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs is available. 
) meet For information on their applications, consult our New York Sales Representative: 
a F. L. Bume, 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y., or write TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
- CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
\quapel 


apel 


EASTMAN ACETATE DYESTUFFS 
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A NEW SYNTHETIC AGENT FOR FIXING DYESTUFFS 


an AED CHARACTERISTICS 
PRODUCT ? Prevents bleeding of direct dyes dur- 


ing finishing operations. 


2 Improves water fastness of finished 
fabrics. 


3 Minimizes need of subsequent finishing 
operations, due to softening effect. 


a Resistant to washing, dry cleaning and 
perspiration. 


5 Resistant to hard water, acids and nor- 
mal salt concentrations. 


& Easily applied and economical to use. 


7 A white paste sold in kegs or barrels. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO, INC. 


PRICES AND Established 1815 * Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
FORMULAS 
ON REQUEST PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


New York + Boston * Philadelphia * Charlotte 
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No Washday Worries 
In the Navy Now! 


Nacconol NR—the economical surface-active deter- 
gent—is now on active duty with the Navy. Lathering 
freely and washing efficiently in salt-water, Nacconol 
NR materially reduces the amount of fresh-water 
storage .. . makes spotless housekeeping aboard our 
fighting ships less burdensome for he-men. 
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HEA L & DYE CORPC TION 
RECTOR STREET ; NEW YORK, N.Y 
PHILADELPHIA TTAt 
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Blue GDNN IBC 
HESE azoic colors, for printing : 
cotton, linen or rayon, produce HE outstanding soluble vat color 
Navy Blue of good fastness at a for producing bright Blues in 
low cost. In combination with the any depth, of excellent fastness, 
Pharmasol Yellows they produce deep is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable 
Browns. for dyeing, padding and printing on . vO 
PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- cotton, linen or rayon (excepting 
tions, adjusted to the most practical acetate fibres) where maximum fastness 
concentration, which can be easily is required. ; ; 
applied with a maximum of efficiency. Indigosol Blue IBC is an important 
PHARMASOLS do not decompose member of the group of very fast 
and thereby they overcome the other- Indigosols, all of which are readily 
wise problems of troublesome dissolv- soluble and easily developed. 
ing. 
1983 
CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL COQO., INC. 440 | 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City Dome 
BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF = EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF an 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN §&. A. PHARMASOLS =i Alig 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASEL, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS at, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES Post 
Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) Marc} 
— 
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FIREPROOFING 


Cotton and Woolen Fabrics 


MAJOR ROBERT VAN TUYLE 


C.W.S. Development Laboratory, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ABSTRACT 

A satisfactory method of fireproofing cotton and 
woolen fabrics has been developed by the Chemical 
Warfare Service. The treatment consists of impreg- 
nating the fabric with a dispersion of antimony oxide 
(Sb.O,) in a methyl ethyl ketone solution of Vinylite 
VYHH, drying and finishing. When placed directly 
in a flame, fabric treated in this way will char but 
will not flame or burn. The fire-resistant properties 
of the fabric are not affected by washing or dry clean- 
ing. The tensile strength and aging characteristics 
of the cloth are not materially affected by the treatment. 


INTRODUCTION 
HE purpose of this article is to disseminate in- 
formation and experimental facts obtained at the 
Chemical Warfare Service Development Laboratory 
regarding the preparation of fire-resistant fabrics in the 
hope that it may assist in the protection of workers in 
incendiary plants, refineries, steel mills, ete. 

For many years it has been more or less standard 
practice to impart fire resistance to draperies, curtains, 
eic., especially those used in public meeting places, In 
most cases water-soluble salts such as phosphates, borates 
and sulfamates have been used since resistance to laun- 
dering or dry cleaning was not important. Tin compounds 
have also been used to impart fire resistance, especially 
to cotton fabrics. In most cases fabrics so treated had 
a fair degree of wash resistance. Tin in the form of-the 
tungstate also has been suggested as having suitable prop- 
erties for such uses. 

The problem presented to the C.W.S. Development 
Laboratory was to develop a treatment for cotton or woolen 
fabric which would produce a fabric having the following 
properties : 

a. Resistance to fire. 

b. Resistance to laundering. 

c. Resistance to dry cleaning. 


d. Porosity similar to untreated fabric. 
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e. Hand, drape and strength similar to untreated cloth. 

Factors of major consideration in the development of 
such a process were: 

a. Low cost. 

b. Use of nonstrategic and noncritical materials. 

c. Adaptability of process to existing equipment. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FIREPROOFING PROCESS 


In the initial work on this problem, attempts were made 
to impregnate fabric with a water-soluble salt, applying 
a suitable overcoat to impart shower and laundering re- 
sistance. All efforts along this line were unsuccessful due 
to the failure of the coatings to prevent the leaching 
action of the water on the soluble salts. Since it was 
necessary, in view of present shortages, to consider only 
materials which were available within the United States 
in sufficient quantities for such purposes, tin compounds 
were not considered. 

A large number of chlorinated organic materials were 
tried alone as fireproofing agents, but, in no case, was 
it possible to impart sufficient fire resistance without ex- 
cessive increase in weight of the fabric. 

Efforts were made to use water-insoluble salts either de- 
posited in the fabrics by precipitation or held on the fabric 
by a binder. Of the materials investigated, antimony oxy- 
chloride appeared to be the most promising from the con- 
sideration of fire resistance alone. However, it is difficult 
to precipitate this material in the fibers and, moreover, 
the compound is unstable. In humid atmosphere, especially 
in the presence of ultraviolet light, antimony oxychloride 
tends to decompose rapidly. The subsequent release of 
hydrochloric acid results in destruction of cotton fabrics 
and is generally objectionable. 

In the work with antimony oxychloride, it was found 
that it was not necessary that the antimony and chlorine 
be bound together chemically; if both were present in 
suitable form and amount, the desired fire resistance could 
be obtained. Antimony oxide was found to be the most 
practical form in which to apply the antimony. A number 
of suitable compounds were available as chlorine-containing 
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Fire-resisting suit compared to usual type of coverall 
worn by workmen in incendiary plants, etc., before ex- 
posure to flames. Boards are covered with first fire powder.* 


~ 


vinylite binder. 


nN 


Ww 


from dummy. 


. (Left)—Coverall fireproofed by treating with antimony oxide and a 


. (Right)—Coverall as worn by workmen in incendiary plants. 
. Boards covered by first fire powder spaced approximately 14 inches 


*NOTE: The term “first fire powder” refers to the first incendiary mix adopted by 


the C.W.S. 


binders. These included chlorinated paraffins, the Sarans, 
Koroseal, and the chlorine-containing Vinylites. Of these 
materials, the most suitable was the vinyl chloride-acetate 
copolymer which is available commercially as Vinylite 
VYHH. 

A large number of materials were studied in attempts to 
find a suitable plasticizer. The most commonly used 
plasticizers were found to decrease the fire resistance of 
the materials. The aryl phosphates were not considered 
since they are, at present, of very limited availability. 
All plasticizers used imparted undesirable properties, such 
as decreased fire resistance, decreased washing and dry- 
cleaning resistance, and, when used in large amounts, a 
“clammy” hand. Therefore, it was decided to try to 
develop a treatment which did not require the use of a 
plasticizer. 

Initial attempts using antimony oxide and Vinylite with- 
out a plasticizer produced, as expected, a very harsh, stiff 


fabric. However, it was found that the fabric could be 
softened sufficiently for its intended use by laundering 
and finishing after impregnation. As a result of these 
experiments, the following general procedure was devel- 
oped and found satisfactory for the fireproofing of cotton 
fabrics, such as herringbone twill, enameling duck and 
bandoleer cloth, and either all-wool or wool-rayon fabrics: 
1. Preparation 

Before impregnation, the cloth is desized with an ap- 

propriate desizing agent, washed and dried. 
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2. Impregnation 
Impregnation is carried out in a machine so designed 
that the cloth is passed continuously through a trough 
containing the impregnating mixture of antimony oxide 
and Vinylite VYHH in methyl ethyl ketone. The im- 
pregnated cloth is passed between squeeze rolls to 
remove excess liquid and dried in a suitable drier. 

3. Finishing 
The 
in a warm 0.2 per cent solution of soap, rinsing and 

If desired, the finished cloth may be further 


finishing process consists of washing the cloth 


drying. 
softened by sanding, napping, or similar treatment. 
TESTS 
Using this procedure, several thousand yards of fabric 
have been fireproofed in the laboratory and at commercial 
textile plants. The application on a plant scale has pro- 
vided no exceptional difficulties. 
fabric, 4 


inches long and 3/8 inches wide, were held in an alcohol 


To test fire resistance, samples of treated 
flame until severe charring occurred. Upon removal from 
the flame, no continued flaming occurred in samples fire- 
proofed by the antimony oxide-Vinylite method. It is 
possible to saturate this fireproofed material with gasoline 
and to burn the gasoline without affecting the fabric. 

Tests on the fireproofed fabric indicate that there is 
no material loss in tensile strength, aging or weathering 
characteristics of the fabric. 


The drape, hand and fabricating qualities of the treated 
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Flames from ignition of first fire powder envelop- 
ing fire resisting suit and usual type of coverall. 


1. (Left)—Flame enveloping fire-resisting suit. Duration of flame, 3 seconds. 
2. (Right)—Flame enveloping usual type of coverall. Duration of flame, 4 seconds. 


fabric are good. 


Vinylite VYHH (obtainable from Carbide 
and Carbon Chemical Corp.) or equivalent 60 Ibs. 


Coveralls made from the fireproofed 


material have stood up well in normal wear and have 
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retained their fire resistance after many launderings. 

Samples of fireproofed enameling duck were laundered 
twelve times at a commercial laundry doing regular Army 
laundry work. In these washings the loss in fire resistance 
was negligible and the loss of impregnants small, as in- 
dicated by the data: 


IE bas i iia eho ole pin od 40.4% 
Te ee a eee Excellent 
NN 1.8% 
SE SOREN coats ceed Tks cs annua Excellent 
Loss alter twelve washings. ................- 3.1% 
CMI on he Situs aad eee Excellent 


Similarly, the treated fabric 
Stoddard 


However, the fireproofed fabric will not withstand clean- 


is unaffected by dry cleaning 
with solvent or similar dry-cleaning agents. 
ing with chlorinated solvents. 
DETAILED PROCEDURE 

It is believed that the following detailed procedure for 
the production of fireproof fabric is adaptable for use by 
most textile processing and impregnating plants capable 
of handling inflammable solvents. 

A. Materials Required 

As an example, the following materials are required to 
treat one thousand yards of eight-ounce enamelling duck. 
Desising Operation 


a S| rr - ‘ce a ae 
I UI PN etn dod ew ions ie 200 gals. 
Sufficient water to rinse free of soap 

Impregnating Mix 
NE; HN oo ifs hokigatare + civic ea 120 Ibs 
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Methyl ethyl ketone—A quantity sufficient to give a 
(The 

desired increase in dry weight of cloth is about 35%). 
Finishing Operation 


mix of suitable viscosity and optimum pickup. 


gk | re eee 
J ki. ee ra 200 gals. 
Sufficient water to rinse free of soap 


The quantity of impregnating mix given above must 
be supplemented by sufficient mixture to take care of 
proper immersion and unavoidable loss. 

Where the white color of antimony oxide is objection- 
able, part of the antimony oxide may be replaced by suit- 
able coloring pigments, matching the color of the untreated 
fabric. 

B. Equipment 
1. Washing Machine 

The preliminary desizing operation and the finishing 
operation can be carried out in a standard type of washing 
The standard beck, 


machine. rope washer, open-width 


scourers, or laundry tumblers can be used. 
2. Mixing and Storage Tanks 

The impregnating mix can be prepared and stored in 
any tank which is easily cleaned and which is not lined 
Tin or 


with a material soluble in methyl ethyl ketone. 


glass-lined equipment is satisfactory. Iron, steel, copper, 
stainless steel, or mone] equipment is also satisfactory. 
The mixing tanks should be equipped with agitators and 
should be vented to the outside. It is desirable to provide 
some means of stirring or circulating the mix in the stor- 


age tanks since the antimony oxide and pigments tend to 
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Fire-resisting suit as compared to usual type of coverall after both 
suits have been exposed to 3 to 4-second flames from first fire powder. 


1. (Left)—Fire-resisting suit. 


2. (Right)—Usual type of coverall worn by workmen in incendiary plants, etc. 


settle. Storage tanks should be vented to the outside 
atmosphere. Wherever possible, the impregnating mix 
should be transferred by gravity flow. The use of valves 
and pumps should be kept to a minimum, as they will 
tend to clog, thereby requiring frequent cleaning. 
3. Paint Mill 

For dispersing the antimony oxide in the methyl ethyl 
ketone solution of Vinylite, a three-roll or five-roll paint 
mill is desirable. If the antimony oxide is added slowly 
and stirred-in without the use of a paint mill, thte mix 
will be satisfactory, but the antimony oxide will have a 
greater tendency to settle. In experimental, large-scale 
work at the C.W.S. Development Laboratory, commercially 
available antimony oxide-Vinylite VYHH dispersions 
(prepared by RBH Dispersions, Inc.) were used. 
4. Impregnating Equipment 

The ordinary type of size pad or jig can be used as 
impregnating equipment. A shallow trough is preferable, 
as the pigments tend to settle on standing. A combination 
of two rubber rolls or a rubber and a metal roll is satis- 
factory for the squeeze. 
used as the mix will be soaked up by this type of cover. 
The rolls should be cleaned frequently to prevent the mix 
from accumulating and drying on the rolls. 
5. Drying Equipment 

The washed, impregnated and finished cloth can be 
dried on any type of drier, such as clip or pin tenters, 
dry cans, or infra-red lamps. However, overheating and 
prolonged drying should be avoided, The freshly im- 
pregnated cloth should not come in contact with a felt 
blanket or any material which will absorb the mix. Before 
drying, the cloth should not be extracted by using centri- 
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Cloth-covered rolls cannot be 


fuges or vacuum slots as this would remove the impreg- 

nating material. Drying equipment should be enclosed 

and adequately vented to the outside if solvent recovery 

is not employed. 

6. Finishing Equipment 
A cotton jig or similar open-width scouring machine 

Further 


- 


may be used for softening the treated fabric. 
softening may be accomplished by use of a sanding or 
This machine consists of sandpaper- 


Napping, 


sueding machine. 
covered rolls over which the fabric is pulled. 
shearing and steaming equipment may be used to soften 
woolen or wool-rayon fabric. Pressing can be performed 
on any type press which is suitable for cotton or woolen 
cloth. 

7. Auxiliary Equipment 

A solvent recovery system is desirable but not neces- 
sary. Any solvent recovery system suitable for methy! 
ethyl ketone is satisfactory. 

If solvent recovery is not employed, adequate ventila- 
tion should be provided to insure the safety of all per- 
sonnel against fire hazard and noxious fumes. 

C. Fireproofing Procedure 
1. Preparation of Cloth Before Impregnation 

If the cloth contains size, remove the size by treatment 
with suitable desizing materials. Wash the cloth with hot 
water containing approximately 0.3 per cent by weight of 
soap to remove any extraneous material and rinse free of 
soap. Dry the cloth completely. If the cloth contains no 
size and is clean, this operation can be omitted. 

2. Preparation of Impregnating Mix 
a. General Preparation 
The composition of the solids (parts by weight) 
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used in the inipregnating mix 1s: 
One-third Vinylite VYHH 
Two-thirds antimony oxide (Sb,O,) 

The amount of methyl ethyl ketone used will vary with 
the equipment. In the preparation of the mix, adjust the 
concentration of the mix so as to permit the fabric to 
retain enough antimony oxide and Vinylite, on a solvent- 
free basis, to equal about 35 per cent of the weight of un- 
treated fabric. 

In preparing the mix, dissolve the Vinylite in one-half 
the methyl ethyl ketone. Add the antimony oxide with 
agitation and then, if such equipment is available, put this 
mix through a paint mill. 
ethyl ketone and stir the mixture well. 

b. Adjustment of Pickup 


For use, add sufficient methyl 


In erder to obtain the proper degree of fire-proofing, 
the finished cloth should have approximately 35 per cent 
pickup based on the original weight of the cloth. To deter- 
mine the proper composition of the mix, or the proper 
setting of the squeeze rolls, a few sample pieces should be 
impregnated, using the following trial procedure. 

Make up a small batch of mix of any known concentra- 
tion. A satisfactory trial mix may have the following 
approximate composition : 

30% (20% Antimony oxide 
(10% Vinylite VYHH 
70% Methyl ethyl ketone 

Weigh a small piece of the cloth (e.g. one yard), im- 
pregnate it with the mix and put it through the squeeze 
rolls. Dry the cloth and weigh it. If the pickup (based 
on original weight of cloth) is above 35 per cent, increase 
the pressure on the rolls; if it is below 35 per cent, de- 
crease the pressure. After adjustment of the rolls, im- 
pregnate, dry and weigh another piece to determine if the 
proper pickup has been obtained. If not, adjust the squeeze 
again. 
properly adjusted. 


Repeat this procedure until the squeeze rolls are’ 


3. Impregnation of Cloth 

Impregnate the cloth by running it continuously, at full 
width, into a trough containing the impregnating mix. 
Run the cloth at such a speed as to permit it to become 
saturated. Pass the cloth through squeeze rolls to remove 
the excess to return to the trough. Do not permit the 
cloth to stop between the trough and the squeeze rolls, 
as it will dry at that point and become very stiff. 


4. Drying Impregnated Cloth 

Dry the cloth by any suitable means. Since overheating 
and prolonged drying may cause the treated fabric to be- 
come quite stiff, particular care should be taken in drying 
The drier should be run at such a speed 
that the cloth leaving the drier feels cool to the touch. 


this material. 


5. Washing of Impregnated Cloth 

To soften the fabric, treat for thirty to sixty minutes 
on a cotton jig or similar open-width scouring machine 
using a 0.2 per cent solution of soap or other suitable de- 
tergents at 120° to 212° F., depending on type of mate- 
rial. Rinse free of soap and squeeze to remove excess 
liquid. 


6. Drying of Treated Cloth 

Dry the treated cloth on any suitable drying equipment. 
Excessive heat or prolonged drying times should be 
avoided. 


7. Finishing of Treated Cloth 

The cloth may be further softened, if desired, by treat- 
ment on a sanding or sueding machine. Wool and wool- 
rayon fabric may be softened by napping, shearing, and 
steaming. The finished fabric may be pressed on a suit- 
able machine. 
8. Storage of the Finished Fabric 

No special precautions are necessary in the storage of 


the finished fabric, normal storage conditions being satis- 
factory. 


¢¢ 





Graphical Method for Obtaining 
“Oven Dry” Cotton Percentages in 


GOVERNMENT LINING FABRICS 


H. C. HALLER and ALFRED FELGENDREGER 


Continental Mills, Inc. 


IGID Government specifications on lining and 
similar fabrics of cotton and wool composition 
demand close laboratory control of the cotton per- 
centage. It is necessary in the manufacturer’s interests to 
approach the maximum allowable cotton content without 
exceeding that amount in any case. Many mills are using the 
accepted caustic boilout method run on the “oven dry” 
basis' as the control method. This procedure consumes 
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considerable time in just the two drying operations to ob- 
tain the “oven dry” original and final weights. When nu- 
merous tests must be made regularly, rapidity of the test 
completion is essential. It is the purpose of this article 
to suggest a graphical method for ascertaining the “oven 
dry” basis cotton per cent using the “in air” (rapid) caustic 
boilout results correlated with relative humidity data. 

In the “oven dry” caustic boilout method the clean 
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original sample and the residual cotton are completely oven 
dried. The cotton per cent is calculated, following the 
usual 3-5 per cent additive correction to the cotton resi- 
due?* from the corrected “oven dry” cotton weight and 
the “oven dry” original sample weight. In the rapid method 
the original and cotton residue weights are taken under 
the existing atmospheric conditions. The 3-5 per cent cor- 
rection is used here also. The cotton per cent, “in air” 
basis, is calculated from these “in air” weights. 
“OVEN DRY” COTTON % 
Woc 
Cotton % == ——— X 100 
Woo 
Woc—“oven dry” cotton residue, weight, including 3-5% 
correction. 
Woo—"“oven dry” original sample weight. 
“IN AIR” COTTON % 
Wac 
Cotton % — ——— X 100 
Wao 
Wac—“in air” cotton residue weight, including 3-5% 
rection. 
Wao—“in air” original sample weight. 

In collecting these data, none of the tests received any 
more attention than in regular routine testing of this kind. 
Therefore, it is felt that a shortened procedure arrived at 
as a result of this study will be of value with run-of-the-mill 
testing. There should be no critical points in testing that 


would be difficult to govern. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The materials used were from various stages of process- 
ing of the 20 ounce lining fabric which had an intended 
composition of 20 per cent cotton and 80 per cent wool. 
The data was collected as a result of control testing 
through these various operations. The types of samples 
tested were sample blends, card rovings, yarns and finished 
pieces. 

The sample blends, card rovings, and the yarn samples 
were all dry cleaned with carbon tetrachloride fur the re- 
The finished 


cloth samples were assumed to be clean. Results of routine 


moval of oil and other extraneous material. 


soxhlet extractions on this style fabric substantiated this 
assumption. 1 per cent of oil plus extraneous matter was 
the maximum amount found in this fabric. 

For all but the finished cloth sample types we used 2.00 
gm. samples + .002 gm. for the caustic boilout. For the 
finished cloth approximately 3” squares were weighed ex- 
actly. These weights were generally between 4-5 grams. 

The finished cloth samples were usually weighed soon 
after being received in the laboratory, although no effort 
was made to avoid long standing before testing. These 
pieces were adjusted to moisture conditions as found in 
the atmospheric conditions in the laboratory. The other 
type samples were conditioned for at least 114 hours® fol- 
lowing removal of the carbon tetrachloride left from the 
cleaning operation. This removal was at times done in the 
oven and at times in the open. The time allowed for a cot- 


*—3 per cent for colored stock, 5 per cent for white stock. 
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ton per cent figure on a particular sample determined the 
manner in which this step was handled. When weighed, the 
samples had reached a moisture equilibrium with the sur- 
rounding air. 

Shortly before or after weighing both the original sample 
and the cotton residue “in air,” sling psychrometer read- 
ings were taken to obtain the relative humidities*. The air 
temperature was the dry bulb reading. The caustic ‘boilout 
was the usual 10 min. boil in a 5 per cent solution of com- 
mercial sodium hydroxide, followed by good rinsing in tap 
water, neutralization for 5 min. in a dilute acetic acid solu- 
tion, and a final rinse in tap water. All the oven drying 
was done at 105-110° C. for at least 2 hours. A few samples 
had as many as 15 hours oven drying. This occurred when 
the drying was done overnight. Following the “oven dry” 
residue weighing, the samples were exposed to the atmos- 
phere for at least 114 hours. Often more time was used; 
hours held as a safe minimum for 


however 1% was 


conditioning®. 
CALCULATIONS 


Very little calculation was required for the drafting of 
this shortened method. First we arrived at the moisture 
regain per cents on both the original and the cotton residue 
samples. 

“In Air” Wt.-“Oven Dry” Wt. 
—_—— ....————- X_ 100 
“Oven Dry” Weight 
The “in air” and “oven dry” cotton per cents were ob- 


% Moist. Regain 


tained as described previously. All of these data along with 
the relative humidity per cents and air temperature are 
recorded in Chart I. 

Graph I shows the relationship between the difference 
in moisture regains on original and residue samples and 
the difference between the “oven dry” and “in air” cot- 
ton per cents actually found. The moisture regain dif- 
ference is always positive as the residue regain is sub- 
tracted from the original sample regain, which is always 
higher. It is a distinctive property of cotton® to be of 
considerably lower moisture regain than wool under the 
same temperature and humidity conditions. The approxi- 
mately 80 per cent wool content of the original causes the 
regain of the original to be higher than that of the all- 
cotton residue. Relative humidity and temperature varia- 
tions will influence these moisture regain values®®. An 
increase in relative humidity increases the moisture re- 
gains of cotton and wool. The moisture regain difference 
will fluctuate dependent upon the relative humidity changes. 
The effect of a few other factors such as hysteresis and 
previous history of the stocks would be comparatively 
small® and being random would tend to cancel out. We 
have established, using hypothetical cases, that the dif- 
ference between the “oven dry” and “in air” cotton per 
cents would increase with an increase in moisture regain 
difference between the original and the residue. Relative 
humidity changes are compensated for in their effect upon 


(Continued on page 311) 
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The Dyeing of Government 


ARMY AND NAVY SHADES 


on Half Hose 


J. VAUGHN BOONE 
Geigy Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


T IS an evident fact that during war time there is 

always a sharp up-trend in all branches of scientific 

and technical development. We might attribute this 
to several causes, the chief one being, of course, necessity. 
It is the necessity of not only fighting our enemies, but 
of out-producing him as well, of making the most of what 
we have by exploiting our natural resources for the great- 
est national good. We Americans have the reputation of 
being rather dumb at times on one point—that is, we don’t 
know that a thing cannot be done so we go right ahead 
and do it. New fields have been and still are being explored 
giving rise to many new products as well as new uses for 
the old ones. 

We, of the dyeing and chemical field, have been especi- 
ally careful to keep up with the times, even pioneered 
into the future, looking forward to a brighter and more 
abundant world when the peace is ours for keeps. Things 
we once thought indispensable, we’ve learned to do with- 
out; and in many cases, making substitutes that surpass 
the original. Nylon is a typical example, for through its 
use we pledge never to make Japan rich again with our 
dollars or our scrap metal. Speaking of substitutes, thank 
goodness, we don’t have to do as Hitler does for, I am 
told, he drinks a substitute for substitute coffee. (1 might 
add in passing that in light of recent developments Hitler 
will soon have to devise some type of substitute for an 
army, if he is to continue the fight.) 

So “time marches on” bringing many new situations 
and problems with which we must deal. The dyeing of 
Army and Navy goods is a comparatively new thing to 
You have had to work out your production 
Having lost 


many of us. 
problems under rather trying conditions. 
many key men to the armed forces, you now must roll up 
your sleeves to dig in more and more with the detail work 
which, no doubt, gives you less time to devote to super- 
vision and for thought on the problems at hand. You have 
been hampered by shortages, delays in delivery, unavailable 
repair parts, and many other things that do not make for 
the greatest ease of mind, nor for the greatest production. 
In spite of this, I know that you can be truly complimented 
in making the most, and the best, of the least. 

I don’t know that I will be able to point out anything 
that will give you a better understanding of the job you 
are doing; I certainly know of nothing phenomenal about 


*Presented at meeting, Piedmont Section, June 5, 1943 
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what I have to say. But, if this should prove more than 
just a review of your own experiences, you may thank 
your neighbor dyer, for it has been in working with him 
in his plant, and getting his ideas, that I gleaned the in- 
formation I pass on to you. 

Of first consideration in any type of dyeing is the 
material to be dyed, the mercerized yarn in the Army 
summer tan and Navy black, also the 50/50 wool and 
cotton for the Army fatigue hose. You are surely aware 
that the yarn manufacturers have been confronted with 
somewhat the same production problems as yours, as 
mentioned above. The chief cause for what you might 
term lack of vigilance on their part, when sub-standard 
yarn is delivered, would be, primarily, the increased de- 
mands upon them for production to meet the needs of a 
In stretching the supply to meet the de- 
You may consider 


nation at war. 
mands, they have done a swell job. 
yourselves lucky to have any at all, and go to work making 
the best possible use of it. 

In the case of mercerized yarn, most all of you have, 
at times, experienced so called “tiger stripes” in your 
dyeing of the Army summer tan. You have rightly attrib- 
uted this to yarn differences, but it is too late to change 
I have asked the 
yarn manufacturers for an explanation of this, and they 


say that it is likely caused by uneven tension as the yarn 


yarn after the hose is already knitted. 


passes through the caustic mercerization bath, slack ends 
getting only partial mercerization. As for bettering this 
in the actual dyeing operation, there are a few things that 
appear to help, although I’ve never observed a case where 
it was completely overcome. The procedure that helps 
most is adhering as closely as possible to all the rules of 
good dyeing and may be taken as standard procedure. 
First is the selection of the penetrant. There seems to 
be four, possibly more, prime requisites for an oil to possess. 
The first job of the penetrant is as a water conditioner, 
the scope of the action depending entirely on the quality 
of the water used. In some extreme cases I have observed, 
actual visual precipitation of the mineral salts present 
was advisable. You should have your water tested, unless 
you have an established source, in order to get an idea of 
just what action is needed. Secondly, quick, thorough 
penetration that does not lose its wetting-out potency at 
higher temperatures is advisable. Also scouring action is 
necessary to relieve the goods of grease, dirt, and all 
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foreign matter which is usually present in varying amounts. 
(If you have an undue amount of grease and graphite in 
your goods so as to cause seconds, I will be glad to give 
you my pet method for cutting it off the goods.) Of last 
consideration in a penetrant is retarding properties, which 
is by no means negligible, a need that ties up closely with 
the selection of dyestuffs and their exhaustion properties. 

As for the choice of dyestuffs on this Army tan, we are 
very limited in our choice by the fastness requirements. 
If only the proper shade were required, my choice would 
be, by far, cheap directs that boil off and on easily, and 
would exhaust slowly and evenly. As you know, colors 
having these properties are generally poor to washing, 
therefore, the next best thing is to control the exhaustion 
by chemical means. By carefully establishing and main- 
taining the alkalinity of the bath, by salting slowly, using 
retarders, and allowing ample time for the shade to build 
up to bath exhaustion, better results can be obtained in 
every case, the yarn being the same. As for the working 
properties of the colors themselves, you will get this 
information by studying the combination you are using, 
or from the dyestuff concern from which you purchase your 
dyes. 

There is another point which has caused considerable 
trouble, that is, the beat-out streaks. The best, and gen- 
erally used practice, is to beat out in a very weak solution 
of the same penetrant you use in the dye bath, keeping it 
slightly on the alkaline side. Even this will show beat-out 
streaks if the damp goods are allowed to lie for any length 
of time, or it the goods are entered into the bath with 
the dye already present; especially is this true when fast 
exhausting colors are used. You can readily see that the 
color would start feeding on the wet portion with the 
dry part holding back for several minutes. A practice 
I have found quite good is to wet out goods before adding 
the dye at about 120° F., and in cases where the goods 
have been beat out for some time, let them run a few 
120° F. 


This unsaturated water bath will pull the excess 


minutes at before you add your regular pene- 
trant. 
penetrant off the wet portion giving a much more uniform 
This beat-out problem is not experienced by the 
dyers on the Navy black as the color masks any differences 
that might be present. 


wet out. 


All of you that dye the Navy black are familiar with 
the situation there. You know that unless you were well 


it it 


takes giving up dyes and developers to get enough TNT 


stocked, you had to give up your developed black. 


to blast our enemies. we will all be glad to do it. Even the 
good old “develop” dyes were not without their cares, 
however, for many of you had trouble in the diazotizing 
and subsequent development — especially in the summer 
season when the water temperatures were the highest. 
Some of you even went to the cumbersome method of 
putting ice in the bath. Others found that sulfuric acid 
reacted with the metal of their tubs giving light spots. 
Two practices are used to eliminate this, one is to bag 
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all the goods, and another to change from 5 per cent sul- 
furic to 2 or 3 per cent muriatic (nitrite the same). 

With the necessity of changing the dyeing of the black 
came varying types of couplings, developments, and after- 
treatments, as well as a demand for faster to washing 
direct blacks. In varying degrees you succeeded in getting 
your sample approved and, in general, I believe this work 
is progressing very well. My personal opinion is that the 
best thing is to dye with the higher priced aftertreated 
blacks. Although it is more expensive, you have less trouble 
and the satisfaction of turning out a superior dyeing. 

In the 50/50 yarn we have two chances for difference, 
that is, the cotton and also the wool. Since the cotton is 
generally the same, the chief difference will be found in 
the wool. The manufacturers’ supply of wool is varied, 
is an established fact that from different 
species of sheep and from different climates, dye consid- 
erably different. 


and it wool 
Usually an effort is made to give you a 
uniform blend, but even with precautions, occasionally 
we find some wool taking up more dye or stain, as the 
case may be, than others. Consequently, we notice a de- 
cided shading from hose to hose in the same batch; how- 
ever, the chief cause for shading I have found to be 
overloading of the tub, especially on rotary type machines 
in general use. I believe when the size load such as a 
200 Ib. machine was used as it’s named, they meant just 
that, and whenever you load your tubs beyond their right- 
ful capacity you’re heading for trouble. Yes, I am fully 
aware of the lack of facilities to take care of your produc- 
tion, and in your place, I expect I would do just as you 
are doing, getting every possible dozen from the machine. 

The scouring operation, usually neglected in the dyeing 
of the woolies, will aid you in getting more uniform 
shades, for by scouring the oils from the wool, you get a 
much more uniform base on which to build the shade. 
Soda and soap is a cheap and effective scour. Ammonia 
may be used and since it volatilizes at higher temperatures, 
the pH of the bath will drop to a workable dyeing level, 
maintaining the one-bath method now in general use. 
However, this is by no means advisable as the best union 
results are obtained in a neutral bath throughout the dyeing 
operation. 

With the passing of the random chrome dyed wool there 
is a vogue for union dyeings, which are generally superior 
in fastness, gives more consistent results, and yields a 
much nicer finished hose. In some cases directs, which 
stain the wool heavily, are used, but generally found best 
is including neutral dyeing wool colors in the formula. 
No extra treatment is required to give the goods a union 
dye over the white wool, and the cost is about the same. 
If you have not yet tried this, I believe it would be worth 
while to investigate it further. 

Also with the passing of the random comes the desire 
for a tint in order to identify the yarn and the knitted 
hose. I pass on to you an idea that possibly is new to 
most of you, but it will need be worked out with the yarn 
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manufacturers, unless you prefer to spot your cones. Re- 
cently while working on the 50/50, this tint problem came 
up, and we sprayed on the wool at the picker a solution 
of one of the directs used in the formula. This serves the 
purpose well, for in the dye bath the direct washes off the 
wool and is salted on the cotton. If you have a need for 
the fugutive tint, I will be glad to work out the details 
with you. 

As for the dyeing procedures, I believe in simplifying 
wherever possible, but the method you use should depend 
on the properties of the dyes you are using. Generally, 
the maximum temperature of about 200° is maintained, 
and the bath flushed in order to cool the bath slowly, a 
practice which prevents felting of the wool. 

I believe these remarks will serve as an opening for 
our discussion. 


is, the American soldier is the best dressed man on the 


Just one more thing I wish to say, that 


face of the earth; our job, our challenge, is to keep him 
so. Our slogan may well be, “If he is willing to die for our 
freedom, let us freely dye our best for him.” 
ee 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
Corporate 
Hanes Dye & Finishing Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Senior 

John J. Campanini—Supt. of Dyeing and Finishing, New 

port Finishing Corp., Fall River, Mass. Sponsors: 

Philip Strengs, J. 
Edward J. Capuano—General Manager and Treasurer, 


H. Gormley, Jr. 

Newport Finishing Corp., Fall River, Mass. Spon- 

Philip Strengs, J. H. Gormley, Jr. 

Caron—Dyer, Threads Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
Sponsors: G. R. Howard, A. S. Cooley. 

Charles J. Carroll—Salesman, American Dyewood Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. A. W. Etchells, B. C. 


SOrTs: 


George L. 


Sponsors : 
3ond. 

Francis L. Fennell—Peroxide Bleaching Demonstrator, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Sponsors: L. D. Fleming, P. J. Ariente. 

John G. Ferguson—Boss Dyer, Newport Finishing Corp.., 
Fall River, Mass. Sponsors: Philip Strengs, J. H. 
Gormley, Jr. 

George S. Garvin—Chemist and Colorist. 
Textile Dye & Print Works, Bound 
Sponsors: E. A. Lutz, F. Gonnerman. 

Stanford L. Hermann—Research Chemist and Purchasing 
Agent, Apex Chemical Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sponsors: H. N. Craig, J. E. Galarde. 

William Albert Hickman—Manager, Southern 
Chemical Corp., Clearwater, S. C. 
Henschel, P. J. Wood. 

I’. B. Holland—Chief Chemist, Cannon Mills Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C. Sponsors: C. N. Rabold, T. R. Smith. 

William H. Jones—Asst. Supt., Clearwater Manufactur- 
ing Co., Clearwater, S. C. Sponsors: Joseph Houth, 
A. N. Henschel. 


3ound Brook 
3rook, N. J. 


Textile 


A. N. 


Sponsors : 
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Albert Leitstein—Salesman, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. A. Moscowitz, Joseph Col- 
man. 

Robert O'Hara—Sales Agent, Joseph 
Co., New York, N. Y. Sponsors: T. 
Kennedy. 

Henry B. Walker 
& Haas Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glarum, J. W. Stallings 


———— ee 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS 
PRESENTED BEFORE GENERAL MEETINGS 
OF THE A.A.T.C.C. OR ANY OF ITS LOCAL 
SECTIONS 


Sponsors : 


3Jancrofit & Sons 
F, O’Brien, P. J. 


Director of Textile Laboratories, Rohm 
Sponsors: S. N. 


The following notice is being sent to 


with the request that they present a copy 
to everyone who is to deliver a paper be- 
fore his section, as carly as possible before 
the paper is to be presented. 

Secretaries of local sections are earn- 
estly requested to prepare condensed re- 
ports of sectional meetings which may be 
promptly distributed to the press for pub- 
lication. This of course does not refer 
to the longer and final reports which 
should be forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Association. 

_— \.A.T.C.C., like most of the other technical and 

scientific societies, has an established rule that no paper 
presented at any of its meetings, either local or national, 
may be published elsewhere until it has appeared in the 
While this rule may 


at times appear somewhat arbitrary, it has several advan- 


Proceedings of this Association. 


tages. In the first place, every paper is carefully corrected 
and approved by the author before it is published in the 
Proceedings, thus assuring the elimination of any errors or 
misstatements which might have crept in unintentionally. 
In the second place, any discussion following the delivery 
of the paper can be published in the same issue with the 
paper itself. In special cases authorization may be given 
for publication simultaneously, but not previously, in other 
journals. In such instances corrected galley proofs will 
be furnished for the convenience of such other publications 
if they wish to take advantage of this offer. 

Since there is necessarily delay in publication of the 
entire paper after its presentation, an abstract of each 
paper should be prepared by the author himself, and made 
available at the time of its presentation, as there are a 
number of newspapers and trade journals which would 
be glad to obtain such an abstract for immediate publica- 
tion. Whenever abstracts our Publicity 
Committee will be glad to see that they are properly dis- 


are available, 


tributed. 
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OBITUARY 


WILLIAM WALTER HALES 
WILLIAM WALTER HALES, sales- 


man for the Sandoz Chemical Works, 





Inc., died in his sleep on June 23rd. He was 
45 years of age. 

Mr. Hales had formerly been with Read 
Holliday in Australia and later with the 
Schvelkopf Company, predecessor to Na- 
tional Aniline Division, Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp. He has been with Sandoz 
since 1922 as a salesman contacting the 
jobber trade in New York City and the 
Metropolitan area. He was a member of 
York Section of the 


Textile 


the New American 


\ssociation of Chemists and 
Colorists. 

Funeral services were held on Sunday, 
June 27th, at the Frank Campbell Funeral 
Church. 

a coalicia ate teh neal 


@ CELANESE PATENTS 

Celanese Corporation of -\merica recently 
was granted two United States Letters 
Patent relating to the production of illu- 
minated discharge effects on dyed textile 
materials. 

According to the process of the first 
patent, illuminated discharge effects on azo 
dyed textile material are obtained by lo- 
cally applying a discharge paste comprising 
a vat dyestuff, a reducing agent and a salt 
of an acid of phosphorous having a basic 
reaction to a dyed textile material. 

The treated material is then subjected to 
ageing, whereby the azo dye is decomposed, 
the decomposition products removed and 
the material subjected to oxidation to il- 
luminate the portions of the material printed 
with the vat dye. 

According to the process of the second 
patent, the illuminated discharge effects are 
obtained on azo dyed textile material by 
applying a discharge composition compris 
ing a vat dye, a reducing agent and a salt 
of a weak acid of boron, silicon or sulfur 
which has a basic reaction in aqueous solu- 
tion. The treated material is then subjected 
to the usual ageing, washing and oxidation. 

The patterns obtained on textile materi- 
als, particularly cellulose derivative textile 
material, by the above processes are said 
to be clean, sharp, bright and unmottled. 
Moreover, the printing pastes are said to 
have excellent color value and the objec- 
tionable halo about the edges of the dis- 
charge pattern is eliminated. 


@ APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 

O’Keeffe has been appointed 
Sales Manager of the Dryer Division of 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., builders of in- 


George 
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dustrial drying and textile machinery, Sev- 
enth Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. O’Keeffe, who is a graduate of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, was 
formerly a member of the Sales Depart- 
ment of Proctor & Schwartz. He will han- 
dle all matters pertaining to Sales which 
were formerly taken care of by the late 
Frederick Kershaw, president of the com- 


pany. 


@ DEVELOPS SOAP EXTENDER 

Of timely interest to the textile industry 
is the development of a soap extender by 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Company of Chat- 


tanooga, Tennessee. The cost of this new 


product—Burk-Schier PWT—is less than 
that of soap, yet it is claimed that it may 
be substituted pound for pound for a con- 


siderable percentage of soap customarily 
used. It is stated that woolen and worsted 
mills report that superior results are ob- 
tainable with PWT at an actual savings by 
replacing 3 ounces of soap in the fulling 
and scouring formula with 3 ounces of 
Burk-Schier PWT, retaining the 
amount of Soda Ash. It is further stated 


that the soap stock has added detergency 


usual 


and is kept fluid. The problem of starting 
up with gelled or solid soap stock is 
eliminated. 

With the above formula wetting is said 
to be faster, and dirt, soil and grease to be 
readily removed and held in suspension for 
quick rinsing. 

For scouring rayons and cottons PWT 
applied successfully to yarns, ho- 
surk-Schier PWT 
and mild alkali are said to insure clean, 


may be 
siery and piece goods. 
well bottomed goods—ready for bleaching 
or for dyeing. It is claimed that PWT 
has excellent wetting properties, and when 
used in the dye bath in place of soap, in- 
sures even penetration of dyestuff and clear 
bright colors in a minimum of time. 

The manufacturers state that Burk-Schier 
PWT is a versatile textile auxiliary and of 
special interest now in view of the shortage 
of soaps and other wet processing agents. 
PWT is available in quantity and immedi- 
ate deliveries can be made. Samples and 


further data upon request. 


@ AMALGAMATED EXPANSION 
PROGRAM 

The completion of an expansion program 
marked by the occupation of a larger plant 
for increased service to the Textile In- 
dustry has been announced by Amalgamated 
Chemical Corporation, Philadelphia. 

In moving to the new location at Rorer 
Streets, Philadelphia, the 
Company has taken over the former No. 2 


and Ontario 





Harold B. Dohner 


President of Amalgamated 


plant of the Ontario Dyeing Company. Re 


modeling of the building has been carried 


out over a period of several months. There 
is a total of 56,000 square feet of floor 
space. The increased plant space will be 


used to step up the production of chemicals 
for use on military fabrics, according to 
Harold B. 


It is stated that about 75 per cent of their 


Dohner, president of the firm. 


production is now going to the war effort. 
A new research and production laboratory 
with the latest testing equipment has been 
installed. Office suites have been completely 
redecorated. 
located at 


Avenue. 


The Company was formerly 
Auburn Street and Trenton 

The company states that one of their 
most important contributions to the war 
effort has been the development of a non- 
texic water repellent and mildew-proof fin- 
ish, known as Fen-Aseptic. This product, 
it is said, has been approved by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps for use on a wide 
variety of fabrics, including jungle ham- 
mocks, ducks and twills for shelter tents, 
barracks bags, uniform twill, cotton cloth, 
cotton 
mosquito bars. 


sleeping bags, duck netting and 
Because Fen-Aseptic is a 
one-bath treatment, it speeds the production 
of war-vital textiles. It is claimed that, be- 
cause of its non-toxicity, it is completely 
safe for soldiers even under the rigid re- 
quirements of jungle warfare. 

The Company is also making Fen Water 
Repellent and Fen Anti-Mildew. The for- 
mer is said to meet goveriment specifica- 
tions for fabrics that require water re- 
pellency alone, such as uniform twill, her- 
ringbone twill, cotton duck for case covers, 
canvas for leggings. Fen Anti-Mildew is 
used on fabrics such as camouflage cloth, 
sandbagging, cordage and thread, burlap 
and osnaburg. 

Amalgamated Chemical Corporation was 
established in 1939. Harold B. Dohner, 


president, is a member of the Processing 
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Oils Association, the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists and the 
Chemical Club of Philadelphia. 

Robert A. Bruce is vice-president and 
treasurer of the Company. John M. Jester 
is secretary. 

Mr. Bruce represents the Company in the 
South with headquarters in Greensboro, 
N. C. C. H. Crane is the representative in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England. G. C. Harkins is the representa- 
tive in Southern Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia and Maryland. 


@ JOIN AMERICAN VISCOSE 

The American Viscose Corporation an- 
nounces that Paul C. Beatty, formerly a 
member of the faculty of the Philadelphia 
Institute, and Albert R. Martin, 
previously with the Textile Foundation, 
New York, have joined the staff of the 
company’s Sales Development Department. 


Textile 


This Department is engaged in research 
and experimental work to improve rayon 
and rayon products, to perfect manufactur- 
ing processes, and to develop new uses for 
rayon. 

Mr. Beatty, a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute, will assist Robert 
A. Smith, head of the Woolen Division 
of the Textile Unit. While a member of 
the faculty of the Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute, he taught weave formation and fab- 
rics analysis. Prior to his connection with 
the Institute, Mr. Beatty was associated 
with Peerless Woolen Mill where he ob- 
tained his earlier practical training, and 
with Beacon Manufacturing Company where 
he was in an executive capacity. 

Mr. Martin, who has associated 
with the Textile Foundation since 1939, will 
assist Howard E. Shearer, in charge of the 
Industrial Division of the Sales Develop- 


been 


ment Department. He is a graduate of 
George Washington University with a 


3achelor of Science degree in chemistry, 
and has done graduate work at the same 
university for the past three years. Previ- 
ously he was with Gossett Mills for a num- 
ber of years where he obtained practical 
experience in many phases of textile proc- 
essing. At the Textile Foundation, Mr. 
Martin worked as research chemist in the 
field of cellulose chemistry and for the past 
year was in charge of the department for 
disseminating technical information to the 
textile industries. 


@ NAMED CHEMICAL EXECUTIVE 

Wilmington Chemical Corporation, 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounces that Edmond du Pont, son of the 
late Francis I. du Pont, has been named 
vice president, in charge of plant operations. 
Mr. du Pont, who will make his head- 
quarters in Wilmington, Delaware, will di- 
rect all of the firm’s manufacturing activi- 
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ties, which recently have been expanded to 
provide for the large-scale production of 
Naftolen, a chemical used extensively in 
the production of synthetic rubber goods. 
Other officers of the Herbert 
Waller, president; Hubert I. 
Edward V. Osberg, vice presidents; and 
M. A. Solmssen, treasurer. The company’s 
enlarged laboratory, which includes research 


firm are 
du Pont and 


and development facilities for the investiga- 
tion of rubber and plastics, is under the di- 


rection of Dr. F. S. Rostler, chief chemist. 


@ SALE OF ENEMY PROPERTIES 

Alien Property Custodian Leo T. Crow- 
ley recently issued an order prescribing 
conditions under which enemy properties 
held by his office ultimately will be offered 
for sale. 

General Order 26 provides three means 
ot sale for vested business properties: 

Properties valued at less than $10,000 or- 
dinarily may be sold at either public or pri- 
vate sale; larger business properties will be 
disposed of through public sales, ordinarily 
through the method of sealed, competitive 
bids ; some properties will be disposed of in 
government-regulated securities markets. 

The order anticipates that many proper- 
ties will be sold to other departments or 
agencies of the United States Government, 
or at their request, under regulations fully 
protecting the interests of the United States. 

Real Estate will be disposed of through 
recognized brokers, while perishable or 
expendable commodites will be sold pri- 
vately at prevailing market prices. 

Mr. Crowley emphasized that no prop- 
erties yet are up for sale. Each public sale 
will be advertised at least 15 days in ad- 
vance in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the place where the property is located 
and in trade papers and other appropriate 
publications. 

The intent of the regulation prescribed 
under the order is four-fold: 

To protect the public interest, to further 
the war effort, to protect the interests of 
the United States and of purchasers, and to 
obtain maximum prices for the properties 
offered for sale. 


@ GOVERNMENT SEEKS BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY ANALYSTS 

More and more critical positions in the 
Government service are being vacated by 
men drawn into the armed services. Quali- 
fied persons must be recruited to replace 
these men. There is a particular need now 
for persons who have had executive experi- 
ence in business or industry to do work in 
connection with the extension of the ration- 
ing program in various commodity fields. 

Persons are desired who have had execu- 
tive experience (involving analysis) in 
business or industry as distributors or man- 
foods, 


ufacturers of such commodities as 


textiles, metals, consumer goods, or indus- 


trial equipment. Specialization may have 
been in sales management, factory manage 
ment, procurement, market analysis, traffic 
management, or expediting of production. 

Men are needed to make analyses with 
regard to distribution and production; to 
analyze the needs for and the supply of 
critical materials, consumer goods, and in 
dustrial commodities ; to survey the availa- 
bility of productive capacity, materials, or 
commodities, and the possibilities of sub- 
stitution ; to work out, after consulting with 
government agencies and business organiza- 
tions, balances between requirements and 
supply. 

The positions pay from $2,433 to $7,128; 
however, few appointments will be made to 
positions paying $5,228 and over. There are 
no age limits for this examination and no 
written tests. Persons now their 
highest skills in war work should not apply. 
Appointments in Federal positions are made 
in accordance with War Manpower Com- 
mission policies and employment stabiliza- 


using 


tion plans. 

Persons who have filed with the Com- 
mission’s Washington office since October 
1, 1942, applications for other positions, or 
supplementary statements in connection with 
some previous application need not file 
again. Such persons will be considered for 
these positions on the basis of their rec- 
ords now on file. 

Further information and application forms 
may be obtained at first- and second-class 
post offices, Civil Service Regional Offices, 
and the Commission in Washington, D. C. 


@ A.S.A. STANDARD LIST 

The American Standards Association has 
announced publication of its new list of 
American Standards which will serve as a 
useful reference piece to the engineering 
and purchasing departments of manufac- 
turing firms. 

More than 600 standards are listed, 94 
of which represent new and revised stan- 


dards approved since the last (August 
1942) issue. These are marked with an 
asterisk. 


Standards are listed by subject and cover 
civil, mechanical, electrical, mining, chem- 
ical and other engineering fields as well 
as metals and materials, specifications of 
interest to the textile, wood, pulp and 
paper industry, methods of test for the 
finished product, dimensions, etc. They 
reach into every important engineering 
field and serve as a basis for many munici- 
pal, state and Federal 
frequent review these standards are kept 
abreast of new developments in the fields 
to which they relate. Recently, the ASA 
has entered the field of consumer goods, 
working on sizes for children’s garments, 
appliances, 


regulations. By 


household refrigerators, gas 
sheets and sheeting, bedding and upholstery, 
fastness of colored textiles, photographic 
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standards, civilian radio, etc. It is also 

developing standards for women’s work 

clothes as a special war project. 
Standards have assumed a vital role 


the war effort. 
Every government order is based on speci- 


today in connection with 
fications, and standards are further used 
in industry in simplifying the production 
problem, pegging 
quality to price control, in inspection, con- 


conserving materials, 
tracting and subcontracting. 

A special section of the List is devoted 
to American War Standards—standards 
developed specifically for war production 
needs. These wartime jobs have been 
requested by the Army, Navy, WPB, OPA, 
and industry. In fact, the ASA is now 
under contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry on such work. 

Another special devoted to 
American Safety Standards—also of great 


section is 


importance to all-out war production in 
connection with the President’s program 
for the conservation of manpower as well 
as the reduction of absenteeism in war 
plants, when such absenteeism results from 
accidents. 

Four pages of the pamphlet are devoted 
to an alphabetical listing of standards for 
easy reference. 

In each case, the standards approved by 
the ASA represent general agreement on 
the part of maker, seller, and user groups 
as to the best current industrial practice. 
More than 500 national organizations are 
at present taking part in this work. 

This list of 
1943 will be sent free of charge to anyone 


American Standards for 


writing in for it. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


@ 1943 HOSIERY COLORS 

In accordance with its wartime conser- 
The Color Card 
Association again features only three colors 
in its 1943 Fall Hosiery Collection, just 
the Confidential 


association 


vation policy, Textile 


members in 
The 


named these new tones Rica Sun, Rio Tan 


released to 


Advance Edition. has 
and Mexibeige. 


It was stressed by Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, managing director, that despite the 
limitation in the number of colors, particu- 
lar attention has been given to creating 
distinctive new tones having warmth and 
vitality, but which in no way disturb the 
conservation of dyestuffs or conflict with 
any dyeing restrictions. 

Each color in this hosiery collection has 
been chosen for its fashion and merchan- 
has been keyed 


Shoe 


and 
Colors 
as specified in the War Production Board 


dising importance 


‘losely to the for Leathers, 


Conservation Order M-217, as Amended 
April 9, 1943, which restricts the shoe 
colors to Town Brown, Army Russet, 
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Black White. 
tones are limited in number, Mrs. Rorke 


and Because the hosiery 
further pointed out, special care was given 
to the harmonizing or contrasting attributes 
shade 
range of the leading costume colors for 
fall. 


to rayon, as well as cotton and 


of each with a wide and varied 
All of the three colors are adaptable 
wool ho- 
siery, and can be included among the maxi- 
mum number of colors in accordance -with 
the War Production Board Hosiery Order 


L-274. 


@ JOINS McCANN-ERICKSON 

Hugh D. Lavery has joined the New 
York office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. For 
the past seven year he has 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., as 
advertising manager of a number of de. 


been with 


partments and subsidiary companies, and 
later as merchandise manager of the Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department. 

At du Pont he handled the initial mar- 
keting for “Five Star Anti-Freeze” and 
planned both the merchandizing of du Pont 
“Zelan” water repellent finish for textiles, 
and the marketing of du Pont “Aridex” 
water repellent for dry cleaning and laun- 
dry fields. He was at one time associated 
with J. Walter Thompson and Ruthrauff 
& Ryan. 


@ APPOINTED FINISHER LICENSEES 

Davis Screen Plant of Fall River, Mass., 
Co. of Attleboro, 
Mass., and Artex Dyeing & Finishing Co. 
of Paterson, N. 


finisher licensees under the American Vis- 


Dodgeville Finishing 
J., have been appointed 


cose Corporation’s “Crown” Tested Plan, 


being fully qualified to dye and finish 
rayon fabrics in accordance with the stan- 
dards established under the “Crown” 


Tested Plan, it was announced recently. 


@ NEW BOOK BY BROOKS EQUIPMENT 
A new book covering problems of Re- 
Shaft 


Hangers, 


mote Controls, Universal Joints, 
Shaft Shaft 


Shaft Assemblies, Hinged Joints, Univer- 


Joints, Couplings, 
sal Joint Covers, Shaft Expansion Coup- 
Engine Controls, 
Steering Controls, Valve Controls, Venti- 
Controls (manual), has been just 
released by the Brooks Equipment Cor- 
poration, 90 West Street, New York City, 
mM. Be the 
poration o® California, with offices at San 
Seattle, Washing- 


lings, Operating Gears, 


lation 


and Brooks Equipment Cor 


Francisco, California; 


ton; Los Angeles, California; and Port- 
land, Oregon. 
This book provides complete descrip- 


tions of two entirely new joints; the Con- 
solidated Hinged Joint with positive and 
from 


effective operating range at angles 


a number of 


0° to 92° in any one given plane; and the 
3rooks Universal Joint with positive and 
effective operating range at angles from 
0° to 360° in any plane. 

the 
sheets and blueprints of the joints them- 


Along with descriptions are data 
selves and the brackets, expansion coup- 


lings, assemblies, shaft hangers, acces- 
sories used for their installations. 

The joints described are said to open 
up limitless possibilities for design. Shafts 
can now be made to rotate at any angle- 
on any plane in any direction. The Brooks 
Universal Joint can be connected to ex- 
tension shafts which rotate and oscillate 
simultaneously and have other movements. 

A registered copy of this book will be 
sent free to any reader interested in the 
subjects it covers. 


@ JOINS INTERCHEMICAL 


E. T. Fritzsching has resigned as Vice 
President and General Manager of Rare 


He was one of 
the original organizers of this company. 
He has joined Interchemical Corporation 
with the development and 
the fine 


Chemicals, Incorporated. 


in connection 


promotion of new products in 


chemicals field. 





E. T. Fritzsching 


Interchemical Corporation’s present prod- 
ucts are largely in the field of chemical 
coatings and related materials. In addition 
to its various operating divisions, its sub- 
sidiaries include Ault & Wiborg Corpora- 
tion, industrial finishes; Aridye Corpora- 


R-B-H 


Incorporated, specialized pig- 


tion, textile coloring maierials; 
Dispersions, 
nent dispersions; and Virginia Chemical 


Corporation, titanium dioxide. 


© WAR TRAINING COURSES 
Tle Division of 


Rhode 


Industrial Extension o 
Island State College announces tht 


short—intensive, tuition-free, 


wor training courses in engineering, screnc 


evening ccurses 


( 


and management are being offered. 


These 


will be organized and con. 


lucted in various cities and towns in 
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Rhode Island and southeastern Massachu- 
setts. Cooperating schools are the Brad- 
ford-Durfee Textile School in Fall River, 
Mass., and the New 


School in New Bedford, Mass. The courses 


Bedford Textile 
are designed to provide educational train- 
ing for men and women now. working 
in War industries and who have abilities 
which can be used in more responsible 
posts; for men and women who are now 
working in war industries and who can 
be made more serviceable by undertaking 
other types of work than they now per- 
form; for men and women who are not 
yet employed, but who plan to enter war 
industries as production workers, either 
in some special capacity or on the super- 
visory level. Courses are being offered in 
the following subjects: mechanical draw. 
ing, machine design, industrial electronics, 
applied metallurgy, plastics engineering, 
welding supervision, strength of materials, 
naval architecture, pre-engineering mathe- 
matics, engineering mathematics, inorganic 
chemistry, analytical laboratory technique, 
advanced organic chemistry, chemistry of 
textile fabrics, cost accounting, advanced 
cost accounting, advanced accounting, pro- 
duction control, inventory control, indus- 
trial safety engineering, personal super- 
vision and human relations, motion and 
time study, and office management. 

A booklet describing these courses, en- 
trance requirements, etc., may be obtained 
from the division of Industrial Extension, 
Rhode State Kingston, 
R. L., or R. I. College of Education Build. 


ing, Providence, R. I. 


Island College, 


@ JOINS HART PRODUCTS 

Hart Products Corporation, New York 
City, have added to their technical staff, 
H. Martin Friedman, B. Sc., M. Sc., as 
chief chemist in charge of their leather 
chemicals division. Mr. Friedman, who 
received his Master’s Degree in Chemistry 
from the Graduate School of New York 
University, was formerly with A. J. & 
J. O. Pilar, Newark, N. J., producers of 
chemical specialties for the leather trade, 


as head of their chemical laboratory. 


@ MEETING, DYESTUFF ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Further conversion of equipment to 

meet new [ 


military requirements of tl 





Quartermaster’s Corp and Chemical War- 
fare Service is being planned by the dye- 
stuff industry, it was revealed on June 3rd 
at the meeting of the members of the 
Dyestuff Manufacturer’s Industry Advis. 
ory Committee and government officials. 
The recent adoption of dark olive drab 
for Army uniforms and the Navy’s new 


battleship grey present production prob- 
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lems to the industry necessitating this 
proposed stepping up of the conversion 
program, it was stated. The plan, which 
is a voluntary one, is already in process 
in part of the industry. 

Order M-103 as recently amended (Dye- 
stuffs and Organic Pigments) was reviewed 
by the committee, which agreed that the 
order as it now stands is practicable. 

It was also recommended that dye and 
pigment colors exempt from Order M-103 
be listed for clarification and that the 
word “retailer” as now used in the order 
be more clearly interpreted. 

Dr. Arnold L. 
Dyestuffs Section, Textile, Clothing and 


Lippert, chief of the 


Leather Division, presided. 


@ NEW ATCO HEADQUARTERS 

\ recent announcement made by Joseph 
Buonanno and Hugh J. Bonino, co-owners 
of the Atlantic Chemical Co., disclosed 
that purchase has been made of the Cen- 
tredale Mill in North Providence, Rhode 
Island. The new home of ATCO Products 
is a well-known industrial landmark of 
the North Providence area. 

The purchase included 70,000 sq. feet 
of floor space, of which 50,000 sq. feet 
will be put into immediate operation for the 
manufacture of ATCO Textile Chemicals. 
At present the Atlantic Chemical Co. is 
engaged 80% in turning out Textile Chemi- 
cals for the war effort, according to a 
recent statement made by Joseph Buonanno, 

Both co-owners were top-ranking college 
athletes. Mr. Buonanno was a crack grid 
star at Brown University a decade or so 
3onino is an outstanding 
Washington & Lee. 


ago, while Mr. 
pigskin alumnus of 
Both played two seasons of professional 
football with the Providence Steamrollers. 


@ NEW TYPE DRUM DRYER 
Dyeing technicians of the 
Viscose Corporation’s Textile Unit, work- 
ing in cooperation with the engineering 
staff of Schwartz, 
machinery manufacturers, of Philadelphia, 


American 


Proctor and drying 
Pa., have developed a new type of drum 
dryer for use in drying and finishing warp 
knit and circular knit fabrics. The new 
machine uses a principle different from 
that currently in common use in the United 
States. It not only is said to give improved 
results on fabric stability or in producing 
fabrics that are more resistant to shrinkage 
and stretch but is also said to reduce the 
cost of drying and finishing warp knit and 
circular knit textile fabrics. 

The principle used in the new machine 


involves the drawing of hot air directly 


through the knit fabric instead of having 
the air glance off the surface of the fabric. 


\t the same time, by the use of an over- 


feeding device, longitudinal fabric stretch 
is controlled; and by means of a spreading 
mechanism and a fabric blanket lateral 
fabric stretch is controled. 

One of the new machines has been 
built by Proctor and Schwartz and is now 
in commercial use in a textile mill, but 
the shortage of needed critical material 


will probably delay manufacture of ad 


litional machines until after the war. 


@ ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 

The critical situation regarding edible 
oils, particularly soya and castor, was em- 
phasized at the Pyroxylin and Vinyl Resin 
Coated and Fabric Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee Meeting in Washington. The mem- 
bers were asked to approximate the 
amount of essential civilian oil which will 
be needed for the balance of 1943, naming 
the end-uses considered by them to be 
essential. This information is being sought 
by the War Production Board from the 
entire industry. 

The committee members were told that 
nitrocellulose is now free for use as it is 
no longer under allocation. 

Plasticizers are extremely critical and 
substitutes were suggested for those which 
are not available. The members were asked 
to test some of the substitutes and report 
on the results obtained. Samples of some 
of the substitute plasticizers may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Plasticizers and 
Glycols Unit, Chemicals Division of WPB. 

The solvents situation was discussed and 
it was stated that Methyl Ethyl Ketone, 
Ethyl Acetate, Isopropyl Acetate and Butyl 
Acetate are all critical; acetone, however, 
is free at the present time. 

Previous to the next meeting of the com- 
mittee, tentatively set for June 17, the in- 
formation requested on oils and end-uses 
will ke correlated and discussed with the 
Fats and Oils Branch, and the results pre- 


sented to the committee. 


@ PATENT ON FELT-LIKE MATERIALS 

Celanese Corporation of America recently 
was granted a patent relating to the pro- 
duction of fibrous felt-like materials. 

According to United States Letters Pat- 
ent No. 2,321,108, issued on application 
Schneider, 


cotton—which have no 


of George non-thermoplastic 
fibers—such as 
felting properties are mixed with curled 
or crinkled fibers of thermoplastic deriva- 
tives of cellulose—such as cellulose acetate 

‘ontaining a plasticizer therefor, and the 
mixture subjected to the action of heat and 
pressure. 

The thermoplastic fibers are softened by 
this treatment and serve to hold the non- 
tl fibers together, 


thermoplastic forming a 


fleece-like wel 
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GOVERNMENT LINING FABRICS 


(Continued from page 302) 


the moisture regain. The relationship should be that of a 
nearly straight line. 


The data shown in chart I, gave a good straight line. 


Of the 79 points plotted, only + deviated by more than a 
small amount from the best straight line drawn through the 
points. To use this graph, find the difference between the 
original and residue moisture regains on the vertical co- 
ordinate. Then move horizontally to the right, intersect 
the straight line through the data and move vertically 
downward to the horizontal coordinate where the difference 
between the “oven dry” and “in air” cotton per cents is 
obtained. This difference added to the “in air” result of 
the caustic boilout is the “oven dry” value. Reference to 
chart II under the M.R. Calc., column (No. 3) shows an 
excellent agreement of these values with the experimental 
“oven dry” cotton per cents (column 2). 

Although graph I is an excellent means for arriving 
at the “oven dry” per cent, it is not practical as the mois- 
ture regain values must be determined by oven drying the 
samples tested. This is the time consuming step we wished 
to eliminate. However, we have established conclusively 
that a consistent and relatively simple relationship exists 


6 


between the variables used in graph I. The literature >: 


GRAPH I = RMMAPION OF MOISTURE REGAIN DIFFERENCES 
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Difference in K.1i. 


shows that moisture regain and relative humidity are re- 
lated in a nearly straight line trend (definitely so on cot 
ton) in the range of relative humidities we experienced 
(15-70 per cent). The effect of normal temperature varia- 
tions such as we experience in our laboratory (range 


66-82 


F.) is negligible? ®. Knowing these relationships 
we could predict closely the differences between the “oven 
dry” and “in air” cotton per cents by using the relative 
humidity data. 

Graph IT shows the correlation between the relative hu- 
midity difference, RH, at the time of the original “in air” 


weighings, RH at the time of the residue “in air” weigh- 


ings, and the difference between the “bone dry” and “in 
air’ cotton per cents as found experimentally. The data 
for the location of the various points in graph IT are found 
in chart I. These data are more scattered and inconsistent 
with a straight line than was the case in graph I ; however, 
there is a definite straight line trend. The variations from 
the straight line drawn as best representing the trend occur 
because of the indirectness of the correlation; the variable 
factors such as hysteresis effect, temperature variations, 
previous stock history, stock aggregation and variations 


from the 20 per cent cotton maximum. These factors are 





GRAPH II - RELATION OF HUMIDITY (RELATIVE) DIFFERENCES 
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CHART No. I 
Moisture Regains and Relative Humidity Data 
on Original and Cotton Residue Samples 
O.D.—"“Oven Dried.” I.A.—“In Air.” C.R.—Cotton Res. O—Original. ’ 
Original Cotton Residue Experimental Com 
f . = oe =e—_— 
1 2 3 4 5 6 (1-4) (3-6) 7 8 (8-7) 
“o Diff. 
Moist. Temp. R.H. Moist. Temp. R.H. (O-CR)_ R.H. Diff. “In Air” “Oven Dry” O.D.-1.A 
BLENDS Regain af % Regain v % Moist. Regain (O-CR) Cotton% Cotton% 9% Diff. 
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CHART No. II 


Comparison of Experimental vs. Calc. “Oven Dry” Cotton %’s 
(Using Both Graphs I and II) 


M.R. Moisture Regain. O.D.—Oven Dry. 
R.H.—Relative Humidity. 


1 fs 3 2 
“Tn Air” Exp. Cale. % Cale. % 
Oven Oven Oven 
Dry Dry Dry 
Cotton Cotton Using Using 
SAMPLE “% % M.R. R.H. 
BLENDS 
Dee aca wees oss aes 21.65 21.69 21.49 
aE ere ee . 18.15 18.58 18.61 18.81 
| EE ae eee 20.17 20.67 20.56 20.59 
__ RES een ee eter 19.03 19.74 19.7] 19.67 
a er oe 16.33 17.02 17.09 17.03 
eee era cs TESS 18.77 18.79 18.98 
Ry daack teva tart ats 18.50 19.38 19.29 19.21 
_ a eee 14.08 14.94 15.07 15.05 
Bee gs ahask share lahat -- 18.20 19.42 19.40 19.14 
BE eee 17.58 18.42 18.45 18.68 
. Aare ccna ee 18.00 18.05 17.88 
CARD 
ROVINGS 
Pe ie tog koa wigs, 15.05 16.38 16.56 16.09 
| NOES a Samer: nc 16.86 16.85 16.54 
. EL Cerne 17.94 18.60 18.55 18.37 
OO Piet el eh ake eae 16.85 17.20 17.20 17.11 
ead aie Gia aon 20.56 20.51 20.43 
“CRS re ere ee 22.28 23.25 23.09 23.18 
Be er eee oe 18.62 19.08 19.07 19.28 
Ber erresia.2e sone 1 18.89 19.58 19.00 
_ Pee eee eee . Bes 19.71 19.71 19.83 
SE ee en 17.85 19.20 19.18 18.60 
eee, 17.68 18.7 18.74 18.56 
| Ee eee is. FOSS 17.18 17.23 17.54 
_ PR rete ecm 18.20 19.15 19.16 18.84 
Aes oe: 16.42 16.51 16.71 
SEY Pe eo 19.68 21.10 21.00 20.62 
eee aston 18.63 19.09 19.12 19.34 
Py eee 20.00 20.18 20.21 20.80 
_ BESO ee ee 14.78 15.18 15.29 15.48 
SERS aera 18.45 18.83 18.85 19.15 
RS ise Oo cite ak 18.90 19.39 19.40 19.60 
BS hehividern ee kocinernte 17.30 18.20 18.22 18.55 
YARNS 
aA Golbe sarncaecmcatact 18.30 19.04 18.89 19.12 
BP gba Re alan tk 17.10 4a3 17.78 17.85 
Tle eaten) gees ae 16.85 17.07 17.08 17.44 
_ 5 RR eee 19.45 19.70 19.72 20.16 
Jake Seer 18.46 19.12 19.15 19.08 
ere ne - 17.45 18.12 17.97 18.16 
BN et a ts be 16.28 16.59 16.66 16.99 
_ ee eee eee us Beas 17.59 17.83 17.89 
fees petieids 16.80 17.42 7.38 17.50 
a eee oe 18.20 19.15 19.12 18.90 
eee ee ere 18.38 18.36 18.22 
| Pare eer: 18.42 18.43 18.35 
eee ert 18.58 18.56 18.46 
eae couwien. Ae 18.14 18.16 17.89 
CLOTH 
ee kt, rg a tiks ayy 19.22 19.25 19.26 
2 race .. 18.04 19.19 19.15 18.91 
| got eC ee eet 19.07 20.05 20.00 19.94 
| Ee arene oe ae 17.80 18.79 18.82 18.67 
scene Sea 18.97 18.96 18.66 
Oe 92 -Jark hae Satie 17.79 18.58 18.61 18.75 
es iccse AeA 18.3 18.37 18.49 
8 Faved Mit nick. 17.66 17.71 17.45 
_ eee chainsaw ee 19.67 19.67 19.82 
_ Se sdaaw ee 18.09 18.12 17.88 
Oe 350 ues ' ie 15.72 16.44 16.67 16.56 
12 17.99 19.21 19.01 18.88 
BP Avene .. 18.80 19.64 19.61 19.69 
Seer a 19.78 19.76 19.79 
ae chase in ea. | ee 19.92 19.89 19.92 
EBS RAe Ces Moree rn Se 18.80 19.59 19.56 19.60 
"= sixeaece ARO 20.05 20.03 20.02 
18 eres 17.77 17.87 17.85 
ree erro 19.24 19.17 19.23 
are eee 18.29 18.3 18.30 
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1 2 3 4 

“In Air” Exp. Calc. % Calc. % 

Oven Oven Oven 

Dry Dry Dry 
Cotton Cotton Using Using 

% % VW.R. R.H. 
(ers 18.69 19.35 19.36 19.04 
Se ae eee 17.63 18.94 18.94 18.88 
B, Beets whuebacees 17.75 18.86 18.84 19.00 
Sr ae ee 17.70 18.86 18.85 18.95 
Bs Gio pawencewecas 18.32 18.89 19.08 19.06 
ee ae 17.54 18.12 18.24 18.03 
hE TRON Cn toe 18.47 19.26 19.26 19.21 
| re NE Se ee’ 17.45 18.50 18.54 18.41 
Be hina iy in cick ation 20.08 20.80 20.76 20.59 





individually almost negligible, but because of their number 
and the possibility of their causing deviations in the same 
direction, the resulting deviation may be fairly large. In 
a few cases we have rather large deviations from the straight 
line. 

To use graph II, locate on the vertical coordinate the 
difference between the relative humidities at the time of 
the “in air” original and residue weighings. The sign of 
this difference (+ or —) must be considered. From this 
point move horizontally to the right to the straight line 
through the plot, then drop vertically to the horiozntal 
coordinate. Read here the difference between the “oven 
dry” and “in air” cotton per cents. This value is added to 
the “in air” per cent to obtain the calculated “oven dry” 
result. The equation for this line may be used instead of 
the graph. The equation is as follows: 


l 


% (o.d.—i.a.) = — (RH, — RH, + .72 
58 
o.d. == “oven dry” cotton % 
1a. == “in air” cotton % 
RH, = relative humidity at original “in air’ weighing 
RH, = relative humidity at residual “in air” weighing 


The equation is valid between relative humidity differ- 
ences of — 30 and + .40. In chart II are shown in the 
RH cale. column (No. 4+) the “oven dry” values computed 
using the graph. In most cases the calculated figures agree 
well with the actual “oven dry” cotton per cents. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


In chart II the data has been separated according to type 
of sample tested. This separation gave us the four groups, 
sample blends, card rovings, yarns, and finished cloth. Our 
purpose was to see which type sample showed the most con- 
sistent agreement between calculated (considering graph 
II only) and actual “oven dry” cotton per cents. We found 
the best agreement in the cloth sample group. The average 
deviation was .124 from the actual “oven dry” cotton per 
cent which based on 20 per cent cotton as ideal, is an aver- 
age deviation of .62 per cent. The poorest agreement oc- 
curred in the card rovings groups. Here the average de- 
viation was .277 which is 1.39 per cent on the 20 per cent 
maximum. The only large differences were in this group. 
There was one difference of .62 on the high side of the 
actual “oven dry” per cent and one of .60 on the low side. 

In finding the “oven dry” cotton per cent experimentally 
at least two tests were used so as to have check results. 
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.3 and even as much as .5 (as per 
Therefore, the 


Often differences of .2, 
cents) occurred, between the two results. 
actual “oven dry” figures, which were an average of these 
sets of tests, have deviations of 0 to .25 from each of the 
average values. This variation from test to test on the 
sample greatly affects most of the differences between the 
calculated and actual “oven dry” cotton per cents. 
SUMMARY 

This graphical method is now being used for the routine 
control of lining cloth going through the plant. This means 
that early results are arrived at now which give a cotton 
content of acceptable accuracy. Should the 20 per cent 


maximum be exceeded with the calculated “oven dry” 


value, reference can be made to the old method as a means 
to check. 

It must be remembered that the graphs and the equation 
apply only to a 20 per cent cotton-80 per cent wool blend. 
If the composition were changed considerably, a new rela- 
tionship would have to be established from data collected 
from the testing of that particular blend. 
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A Bibliography 
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A. E. KARR 


A section of the bibliography published on pages 
241 and 242 of the May 24 edition of the Dyestuff 
Reporter was inadvertently omitted. The following 
section follows the item entitled—Transactions of the 
Journal of the Chemical Soc. of London, v. 97, p. 220. 
A natural Substantive Dyestuff—Arthur George Per- 
kin, 1910. 

U. S. Forest Service Bulletin 83, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, The Forest Resources of the World—Ra- 
phael Zon, 1910. 

Flore Générale de |’Indo-Chine—M. H. Lecomte—1910- 
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Journal of the Chem. Soc. of London Transactions, vol. 
113, Camwood, Barwood and Sanderswood—Pau- 
line O’ Neill and Arthur Geo. Perkin, 1918. 

Needle and Bobbin Club Bulletin, vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 3-11, 
Medieval Dyestuffs—Charles E. 
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Pellew, 1918. 

Journal of the Chem. Soc. of London Transactions, v. 
113, p. 766, Morindone—John L. Simonsen, 1918. 

Natural Organic Coloring Matters—Arthur Geo. Perkin, 
1918. 
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®CLASSIFIED®e 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


Jelmont Parker, 











POSITION WANTED: Boss Dyer and Chemist. 
Twenty-five years laboratory and practical experience on 
cotton, rayon, Celanese skeins, piece goods and mixed 
fibers, using all classes of dyes. Capable, efficient, good 
references. American, married, draft exempt. Will go 
anywhere. Available at once. Write Box No. 427. 





POSITION WANTED: Hosiery dyer. With several 
years experience in the dyeing of silk, nylon, rayon and 
cotton hosiery. Also khaki half hose for the Army and 
Navy. Thoroughly capable of making and matching of 
shades. Draft status 4-H. Write Box No. 444, American 
Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, 16, 
he 2 





POSITION WANTED: Textile research chemist de- 
sires position with progressive organization. Capable of 
handling production or technical work on cotton or rayons, 
yarns or piece goods. Seventeen years’ experience cover- 
ing all types of dyes and a wide variety of fabrics. Write 
Box No. 445, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 








WANTED: Textile Chemist for research on piece 
Some experience in application of colors, finishes, 


Write Box No. 449, 
New 


goods. 
‘State qualifications fully. 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
York, 16, N. Y. 


resins. 
Ave., 
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SPEED PRODUCTION... 
SAVE FUEL ano LABOR COSTS 


1) OING government work? Then your 
best bet is to dye the metachrome 
way — with the new Sandoz Metomega 
Chrome Colors! They can be applied on 
taw stock, worsted tops, yarns and pieces 
more easily and quickly than old-style 
colors. This is especially true in dyeing 
yarn intended for O.D. sweaters, gloves, 
wristlets, etc. In level dyeing, too, you'll 
get excellent results with Metomega 


Chrome Colors. 


They cut boiling time to a minimum... 


Sandoz 


July 5, 1943 





se | Big Wartime 
Swing to 
| Metachrome Dyes 


show definite fuel savings right from the 
start. That means faster production .. . 
greater labor efficiency . . . lower all- 


round production costs! 


Sandoz offers you a complete range of 
Metomega Chrome Colors — unsurpassed 
in the light fastness they impart to woolen 
and worsted O.D. shades. And here’s 
something else to remember !—actual mill 
operations show that metachrome dyeing 
is the most efficient method for applying 
chrome colors. Write today for full in- 
formation on the new Metomega Chrome 
Colors — or ask for a free demonstration 


in your mill. 


CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


61-63 Van Dam Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. + 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. > 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. + 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Flameproof Finish for 
War Markets 





This man is productive only as long as he is pro- 
tected from fire. 


Many Government ordnance plants and essen- 
tial industries are now insisting on flameproofed 
fabrics to reduce accident-absentees wherever 
workers are exposed to sparks or open flames. 
That’s why it is an essential safety finish that 
should be used on many of your fabrics. 


Du Pont offers you a group of tested, proven 
Fire Retardants. Fire Retardant ‘“‘CM,”’ for in- 
stance, which effectively prevents the spread of 
flame ... flash fires caused by sparks . . . and 
dangerous afterglow. It will not stiffen fabrics or 
dust out on the surface. 


Other special purpose Du Pont Fire Retardants 
include: Fire Retardant ‘‘T’’, “3WG” and Am- 
monium Sulfamate. 


These Du Pont Fire Retardants will flameproof 
all types of fabric (except acetate rayon). They 
will not disturb the color of most dyestuffs. 


Write for full information on flameproofing your 
fabrics or finished articles. Working samples are 
available. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Del. 





LAUNDER-OMETER 


for Washing Tests—Mechanical Action— 
Color Fastness and Staining Tests—De- 
tergent Tests—Fastness to Fulling Tests 
—Leather Dyeing Tests—Dry Cleaning 
Tests—Vat and Sulphur Dye Tests-—-Gen- 
eral Laboratory Use—Shrinking Tests. 


Accel- 
erated wash- 
ing testing un- 
der controllable 
conditions. Twen- 
ty samples may 
be tested at 

one time. 





Standard laboratory wash- 
ing machine of A.A.T.C.C. 






Made solely by Atlas. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior $t., Chicago 


ATLAS- OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 





AQUATITE 








etree 


“Q Whale ofa Finish 
AQUATITE, A 


A one bath water repellent finish for hosiery, 
cotton duck, rayons, satins, etc., which meets 
exacting Government specifications as well 
as all civilian standards. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Executive Office 


Trenton Ave. and William Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| SS BIXAMINE BROWN BRLL 


e Direct 
@ Homogeneous 
@ Level Dyeing 


@ Excellent light fastness 
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BICK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
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* SIFIEDe 
THIS NAME IDENTIFIES EFFICIENT, | - esse" 
DEPENDABLE TEXTILE CHEMICALS| COLORIST OR DYER WANTED: A dyestuff manu- 


facturer in the State of New Jersey desires man who has 
e some experience in the processing of cotton, rayon and 









acetate. Must be a high school graduate or the graduate 
of some accredited textile school. Applicant will spend a 
few months in the Application Laboratory and then will be 
transferred to the Sales Department. In letter of applica- 


tion state age, education in detail, experience in detail, 





PRODUCTS we ng 
marital status, citizenship and draft classification, and 


It guarantees that these preparations are of uniform purity | -eferences, if any. Write Box No. 450, American Dye- 
and strength, made under strict laboratory control, by stuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 
tested and approved formulas. : elias Pen eae 


NOW IN DEMAND ARE 


HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD “D” Additional 


HYDROXY WATER-SHIELD and 
MILDEWPROOF No. 1 ots 
HYDROXY MILDEWPROOF No. 2 Classifieds 
for burlap and osnaburg for sand bags. 
*(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Appear 
Kali Manufacturing Company 
on page 374 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





bvact Weight Scales 


Shadowgraph for Perfect 





Blending... 


Exactness in color blend- 
ing can best be obtained 
by skilled careful pre- 
determined weighing. No 
industrial scale yet 
created can do the task 
with greater precision 
plus speed than EXACT 1) ’ WITH 
WEIGHT Shadowgraph 

ae ATCO-DRI! 
with extremely . 
high sensitivity 
and accuracy. An 
illuminated dial 
rules out errors Leading fabrics also demand a “thoroughbred” water 
from bad light... repellent. 

weights are fur- 
nished to specifica- 
tions for the op- 
eration. 

Write for full de- 
tails for your 
SHADOWGRAPH . . . an electrically ope.ated Operation. 


weighing unit for color control, formulae com 
pounding and batch mixing in Dyehouses. 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 


13 W. Fifth Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
Dept. H, Toronto, Canada 















From starting gate to finish line it’s the thoroughbred 
horse that leads. 


ATCO-DRI is that water re- 
pellent, it’s long-lasting and 
laboratory controlled. Begin 
today to “Finish In High” 
with ATCO-DRI! 










WRITE DEPT. A. FOR THE ATCO-DRI STORY 
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Phoenix Colors 
available for 
SERVICE FABRICS 


PHOENIX CHROME 


YELLOW SW CONC. 


PHOENIX CHROME 
YELLOW 2GF 


PHOENIX CHROME 
YELLOW GA 


PHOENIX CHROME 
RED Y EX. CONC. 


PHOENIX CHROME 
BLUE BLACK G 


PHOENIX CHROME 
BORDEAUX B 


PHOENIX CHROME 
BROWN E.B.N. 


hoenix 











COLOR & CHEMICAL CO - INC - 


24 VAN HOUTEN STREET + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


July 5, 1943 









“Remember, Our Boys Give Their Lives... 


You Lend Your Money!” 





NT) AY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Suppliers of 
LIQUID 
CHLORINE 











SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 




















Boston ° Charlotte ° Chicago © Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit *® New Orleans © New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © St. Louis © Syracuse 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
,o this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 

In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 

And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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PAP 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS 

iometeactemtinite AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR 
coe sina tien eed me THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


service .. . Write or ‘phone. xe 


Write for our Catalogue 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. “Chemicals by Glyco” 
180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York 


ZARINE 


ANILINE & AU 


Fin ishing 
Chemicals am Purposes 
or Al dewwe | Problems Invited 


‘.. abou FACTORIES: ASHLAND, MASS. 
NUFACTURING G Co. NEWARK, N- 
CHEMICAL CK CHEMI \CAL 
ew B 


BS eS Soe 
er 


COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
L BRANCHES 635 DREXEL BL 
PHILADEL PHIA. ~¢ 
SOU NEW ENG Capen as Pa S 911 NORTH 6th AVE 
PORTLAND ORE 304 EAST MOREHEAD ST. C corr TE. “ CAROLINA KNOXVILLE, TENN 
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BURK SCHIER 


WET 
PROCESSING 
AGENTS FOR 
YARNS AND 
PIECE GOODS 


Penetrant 68—Fast wetting 
agent ... effective in acid 
or alkaline baths . . . com- 
patible with all dyestuffs 

. will not scum in hard 
water. 


Mercerizing Assistants— 
Penetrants for dry mercer- 
izing... wetting agents ap- 
plied directly in merceriz- 
ing bath... for yarns and 
Piece goods. 


Mercerizers Softeners—Va- 
rious types to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of 
yarn and piece goods mer- 
cerizers. 


Sorbinols—Compounds pro- 
ducing a fabric finish of re- 
markable absorbency and 
rewetability . . . goods pro- 
cessed with any of the 
Burk-Schier Sorbinols are 
re-wet with great speed 
and facility. 


Diamine Softener—A mod- 
ified cation-active finishing 
agent combining a durable 
finish with exceptional ab- 
sorbency. 


Emulsital W — Emulsified 
tallow compounded only 
from choice grade of pure 
white tallow . . . designed 
for sizing and finishing 
quality yarns and piece 
goods. 


Soluble Oils — Self-emulsi- 
fying wet-processing agents 
applicable to a wide range 
of dyeing and finishing op- 
erations, 





Tenesol — Yarn condition- 
ing agent... sets the twist 
and assures regain. 


Burkol—Synthetic organic 
detergent . . . effective in 
acid or alkaline baths. 


Kier-Compound — Sodium 
oleate-pine oil kier assist- 
ant. 


Creamsol — Concentrated 
stearic softener . . . ideal 
for bleach goods . . . im- 
parts soft pleasing handle. 


Metasol — A valuable aid 
in all wet processing oper- 
ations (send for hand- 


book). 


Hy-Pel—An effective, eco- 
nomical water repellent. 


Pine Solvent XX — For 
scouring - bleaching - dyeing. 
Wets . .. Penetrates ... 
Suspends . . . Disperses. 


Compounds 743-DS — An 
organic scrooping agent of 
proven merit. 


Aromine — Wetting agent, 
dyeing assistant, water nor- 
malizer... aid to level dye- 
ing and clear bright colors. 


Sulphonated Oils — Stand- 
ard or special grades and 


finishes. 
Burk-Schier Finishes—Cat- 


ion-active softening and 
finishing agents . . . Effec- 
tive . . . Economical .. . 


Durable. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE CHIRK CHIE 
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TON-FOOLISH 


ABOUT SCRAP! 





T’S easy to salve your salvage 

conscience by turning in the 
junk you’d been meaning to get 
rid of. But this is not enough! 
To end the shortage of heavy 
steel scrap you've got to dig 
deeper. Mills are going to need 
about 26,000,000 tons of pur- 
chased scrap this year! To make 
sure that the men we've sent to 
war will have the weapons they need, you've got to get 
rid of every piece of idle “slacker” metal in your plant. 
Don’t hang on to something, just because you may need 
it some time next year or after the war. Sell it—either 
as scrap or as second hand equipment. 


CAN’T GET ENOUGH COPPER 


Shortest of all is copper, and officials say this critical 
shortage will continue for the duration. Copper refin- 
eries are not operating at full capacity . . . when they 
should be running wide open! Who knows how long 
that one scarcity may delay the final big push? 

So round up that copper scrap. Brass and bronze, too. 
And here’s a tip—don’t throw it all helter-skelter on 
one pile. It takes too long to sort, and in addition, 
you're likely to get a price equal to the lowest grade in 
the pile. Don’t just separate different metals . . . it’s to 


RUN YOUR SCRAP PROGRAM 
ACCORDING TO THIS RULE: 


If it hasn’t been used for three months, and if some 
one can’t prove that it’s going to be used in the next 
three—sell it—or scrap it! Scrap and used equipment 
dealers pay well for usable machinery and materials. 


your advantage to segregate them 
by alloys, if you possibly can. 


DEDUCT VALUE FROM YOUR 
INCOME TAX 


Remember . . . if the item you 
scrap still appears on your books, 
it can be deducted. Otherwise it 
cannot. This is a matter for your 
accountant or attorney to decide. 
Even if not deductible, don’t hoard it. For used machin- 
ery especially there’s a big and continuing demand. 
Somebody needs it—badly! 

It all boils down to this . . . if you hang on to tons of 
good steel . . . if you refuse to part with useless ma- 
chinery . . . you’re being a scrap slacker! 

You’re putting pennies before patriotism and making 
it just that much harder for us to win the war. 


GET TOUGH AND CLEAN UP 


Make your scrap program a continuous effort. Put a go- 
getter in charge of it . . . somebody with real authority. 
Have him go through the plant at regular intervals 
with a piece of chalk or can of paint and mark what's 
to go. Whether it’s junk or usable equipment, you'll 
get a fair price for it. And you'll get the warm feeling 
of having done something extra for victory! 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 1310, 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 





If you have done a successful salvage 
job at your plant, send details and pic- 
tures to this magazine. 


SEND FOR PRIMER OF INDUSTRIAL SCRAP TO 
HELP YOU TACKLE THE SALVAGE PROBLEM 


B. A. No. 6 


July 5, 1943 


Your name .... 


Company name . 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 
ROOM 1310, 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
Please send a “Primer of Industrial Scrap” to 


Company address .. 
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of equipment now 


in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 
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The Army is calling for millions 
of yards of mosquito and insect 
netting to protect our soldiers 
fighting in imsect-infested areas. 


Cotton guards a soldier's rest — 
whether he’s sleeping in the tro- 
pics or in the desert. Mosquito bars 
made of a gauze-like fabric, fine 
enough to repel insects and still 
permit ventilation, cover every cot. 


Strenuous field-service requires re- 
placements of head nets and mos- 
quito bars in one month... an 
added job for the Textile Industry. 


The first order for insect netting 
was 300,000 yards and many mills 
are working at top-speed to meet 
the constantly increasing demand 
for this type of fabric. 


4f Butterworth 


Aggressor— 


Mosquitos 


Many mills are using Butterworth 
Padders to finish Mosquito nettings 
for our Armed Forces. 


















Butterworth Machines play their 
part in the bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing of textiles for Uncle Sam. 


Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
increased production ... or to repait 
or replace obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let our experience serve you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila.,Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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J LONGER—LARGER RUNS 


Vatrolite’s full strength and unfailing uniformity 
makes this possible. 


2 LE S S D U S TIN G Vatrolite’s granular 


uniformity keeps dusting to a minimum. Also, its 
chemical structure assures less free SO,. All this 
means better working conditions for your men — 


less sneezing and coughing, less absenteeism. 


3 EXACTING RESULTS 


Vatrolite’s high stability (the result of strict laboratory 
control) has been attested and approved by practical 
application in leading plants throughout the country. 
It assures long-lasting quality. 


4 ECO NO M Y Vatrolite is clear white. Its 


high uniformity and stability result in longer runs — 
therefore real economy. Leading mills in many indus- 
tries are discovering this in ever increasing numbers. 


Write today for details on Vatrolite. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPA 


CAG T OM: ita. sew 3 Ee REY 
MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE*, PAROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING V§LV-0-RAY*, CASTRC 


*Sodium Hydrosulphite Concentrated 





oncentrated 





